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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS: 


‘ QuIDQuID agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.’ 


Tueresa Von Horrata! How can I delineate thy character; how 
can I approach thee, sweet, gentle, heavenly Theresa! A sacred 
awe comes over me, a mysterious reluctance pervades my spirit, as I 
bring back the recollection of the days passed with thee, dear The- 
resa! And shall I again summon those fond associations, and recatl 
those happy-spent hours? Can I bear to dwell upon them, and live 
them over? ’T is an agonizing happiness—a blissful torture ! 


I am calm, nevertheless, as I pencil the above words—very calm. 
Why should I not be calm? True, the days of the years of my life 
are numbered, but the allotment is universal, and not to be dreaded. 
‘ Birth’ and ‘ Death’ are words merely. ‘Change and change’ define 


Notre. — By the ‘ America’ steamer, which arrived at New-York a few days since, we received 
the following : 
‘ London, April 6, 1848. 


‘Srr: Your letter in answer to mine of sixteenth August last, was received by me in due 
course. I considered any reply unnecessary until I had something to communicate touching 
the ms. which it was your object to recover. I now enclose the ms. itself. From its appear- 
ance I judge that it is complete ; and | am satisfied, from the circumstances related by you, that 
you are properly entitled to the possession of it. The absence of the Hon. CHARLEs LE FEVRE 
from England has hitherto prevented my ascertaining whether it was in his charge. The late 
revolutionary events, however, have caused him to anticipate his return, and, as you see, my 
inquiry has proved successful. 

‘It affords me great pleasure to be able to accomplish what you desired. I have received 
the numbers of your excellent Magazine with regularity, for which please accept my thanks. 

‘I have the honor to remain, Sir, 


‘Your most obedient servant, 
‘24 Size-Lane, Bucklersbury,’ ‘Epwarp Lyrnex.’ 


We have only to add to the foregoing, that we are positively in possession of the long-sought- 
for Ms., entire. Ep 
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them. Even now I see the world recede; but I carry myse if about 
with me wherever I am transported. Therefore hath Me ny her 
portion in my immortality. . 

Yes, I am calm when I speak of Thsreve Von Hoft ath. Why 
should I not be calm? In her gentle conduct; in her quiet life; in 
the mild dignity of her nature; in her child-like simplicity ; in her 
deep, unwavering faith ; what is there, I ask, in the recollection of all 
these, to make my heart beat the quicker, or cause my pulse to fluc- 
tuate with an unwonted trembling? Yes, I am calm; very calm! 


Theresa Von Hofrath, under Gop, thou didst save my soul! With- 
out thee | had been lost. Ay, I see the precipice over which I was 
hastening. I see thy hand extended to save. Which, which shall it 
be? A plunge—a a : — or a turning aside—a con- 
flict— everlasting life! 

Shall I see thee never and never more, Theresa Von Hofrath ? 
Shall thy deep, earnest, soul-absorbing eyes never again meet mine ? 
never, never again? Shall heart and soul never again beat in sym- 
pathy with heart and soul, and revel in the ecstatic ely sium of a new 
communion ? 

I witt not believe it, although a god should declare it unto me! 
Sooner will I believe that heart and soul and Gop are naught ! 


Hush! be still, rebellious tempter! Dare not to disturb the calm 
current of my thoughts! Down, down, ye mocking suggestions ! 
Away, ye dark, thick, brooding fenvlos tac eonce't all, all! At any 
rate, your time is not yet. The mysterious union of body and spirit 
still is, though faintly indeed doth Vitality in me perform her office ; 
but the wheel is not yet broken: I am at the helm still! Therefore, 
fiendish Doubt, thou supple, cowardly slave of evil, avaunt ! 


I wit that I believe. 
I po believe ! 


Why have I to fight this battle over and over? Why this never- 
ceasing, never-ending wrestling, ‘not with flesh and blood only, but 
with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of darkness of this 
world, with the spiritual powers of evil in the heavens ?” 

Have, then, spirits of evil this power to assault us? Would that 
I were convinced of it! for though assailed by a myriad of fiends, I 
could glory in the contest; joyfully could I struggle with any thing, 
with all things out of myself but to find my enemy within my gates ; 
to cherish in my bosom the viper that stings me; to be forced to keep 
it there, yet keep it wnder —ha! that is the fearful fight! 


‘MAXH 04%, gauév, "AQOANATOS iow % towwdtn, zal guiaxiic 
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The world beyond is the world of reality. Here the world of 
shadows and of images. Yet to take leave of this commodious 
frame-work; to step out alone and unattended upon thy journey 
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to———— somewhere? Hath the thought no terror for thee? Doth it 
not bring with it an inner shuddering ? 
‘ , No! ‘ 
It doth ! : . NO! 


WELL, what was | to do, now that I had got to Leipsic and stood 
upon German ground? I first determined to know what was going 
on among the young men. Poor wretch that I was! how I stood 
beating my head against the wall, without being able to burst through 
the adamantine gates that kept me a prisoner! Oh! how I longed 
to break the shell and get at the kernel! how I struggled for my 
eyes to be opened, for | felt all the discomfort of blindness. I am 
aware that a certain class of persons will exclaim: ‘ What was the 
matter with this youth? Had he not kind friends, bright prospects, 
health, youthful vigor, and a sufficiency of this world’s wealth ? 
What did he want?’ My only answer to such is, I labor not for you, 
but for those that sympathize in my narrative; (1 say in my zarrative, 
not in myself individually ;) and if in the detail of this strictly and 
literally true experience I come in the slightest degree to the assist- 
ance of kindred minds struggling in a similar contest, I am content ; 
for my labor shall not have been in vain. Enough. . . 

I was eager then for some explanation of what was; I longed to 
know. Had the alternative been placed before me, as it was before 
the first man, ‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die!’ I 
should have incurred the penalty without the aid of the tempter 
serpent or the tempter woman. My previous intercourse with the 
world had thrown no light upon the mystery of /iving. I had thus 
far seen every thing under constraint. Even my wild excursion to 
St. Kilda, the memory of which I dearly cherished, did not help me 
in the difficult point. Like the child who must break his bauble to 
find out how it is put together, so I proceeded to break in pieces the 
patch-work which makes up society, and which compose what is 
ordinarily called /2fe. 

What youth has not experienced a chill pass across him when first 
introduced, after leaving home, to a circle of new-made acquaint- 
ances, whose very cheerfulness makes him sad, and whose stirring 
but welcome greeting causes his heart to sink low down in his breast ? 
But I had no such feelings. So great was my curiosity to make 
acquaintance with things as they were, without the restraint, I may 
say, of Gop or man upon my thoughts and actions, that it was the 
all-absorbing desire of my soul. After all, considering the recluse 
life that I had Jed, and the strong passions which were seeking deve- 
lopment within me, this could not be wondered at. 

I lived with Herr Von Hofrath. I had a quiet apartment, with a 
pleasant prospect from the wind«w, and the large and well-se'ected 
library of the Professor afforded abundant occupation for me when I 
was disposed toread. The Professor himself was at all times a cheer- 
ful as well as a most instructive companion. 
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The first feeling that I oapatinn was a sense of oondom. Not the 
slightest restriction was put uponme. The Professor conversed with 
and advised me, started new ideas, awoke in my mind new trains of 
thought; but he did not attempt to fetter me ; he laid down no 1ules; 
he insisted upon no conditions ; he prescribed no limits. He pro- 
ceeded to point out what course I had better adopt, and what lec- 
turers I had better follow. Where he saw that he had made a sug: 
gesti n not to my taste, he forbore to press it, but turned to something 
else; there was no dictation, no assumed air of superior knowledge 
or intelligence. The Professor treated meas a fellow-laborer, not as 
a child; and while he gave me, with the most unaffected simplicity, 
the benefit of his experience, he would always congratulate me that 
I was young, and had the years of my life in expectation. The im- 
portance thus given to living, had a w holesome effect upon me, for I 
beheld in the Professor a bright example of it. 

I was not long in making friends with a god number of my fellow 
students. My several acquirements, purchased by years of severe 
study, stood me in good part now. I could converse fluently in many 
of the modern languages, and thanks to De Lisle, was well acquainted 
with ancient literature. 

At that time, there was scarcely an Englishman at Leipsic. This 
of itself enabled me to make acquaintances readily, for being looked 
upon with rather an inquisitive eye, the young men were willing 
enough to gratify their curiosity, while they could at the same time 
show civ ility to the object of it. 

So I soon got to feel at home wherever I was, and then I went to 
work at my old lesson, the ‘what and the why.’ My first marvel was to 
witness the strange way the mad fellows who called themselves stu- 
dents, lived. The apparent contradiction in their actions from one 
hour to another, and the singular mixture of chaos and order in all 
they undertook, struck me as inexplicable. Young men who were 
engaged over night in the wildest dissipation, I behe Jd the next morn- 
ing seriously engrossed by an ethical lecture from Herr Von Hofrath, 
or engaged upon some abstruse subject, requiring the most patient 
and attentive consideration; they would take full] nutes of every lec- 
ture, and afterward re-write them in order. The wildest and the 
most blasphemous opinions were freely broached and bandied and 
discussed, and even when considered untenable, were not altogether 
reprobated. 

Every thing seemed ina formative state. Darkness brooded, while 
light illumined. The good and the evil; the sensual and the spirit- 
ual; the sacred and the sinful were jumbled up, discussed, pulled in 
pieces, and put together; but still nothing came of it so far as I could 
see. 

Then [asked myself, What are they dving ? — to what end are they 
living ; — what will come to pass out of this ? 

Among the students was one Friedrich Kauffmann, a native of 
Breslau. This young man happened to meet me immediately after my 
airival in Leipsic, and without introduction on either side we got ac- 
quainted and became friends. 
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His appearance first attracted me toward him. He was abvut 
twenty years old. His stature rather below the ordinary height; his 
chest and shoulders were large and unwieldy; his countenance, though 
thoroughly German, was animated. Light brown hair, inclined some- 
what to curl, fell negligently over his forehead which was the only 
beautiful feature he possessed, and that was beautiful indeed. Ima- 
gination and wit, reflection and the power of analysis, honesty and 
singleness of purpose, were all expressed in the clear outline. His 
face was ordinary; his eyes grey, not handsome but expressive. ‘To 
look at him one would have supposed that he had a head or rather a 
forehead that did not belong to him. Not that his other features were 
ugly or unexpressive, but because that was so perfect. 

This Friedrich Kauffmann was honest. Before heaven I believe 
it. He was an enthusiast without being a hypocrite or self-deceived. 
He knew always what he was doing, but he was still an enthusiast. 
I could trust to Kauffman, and we learned to like each other. I do 
not mean that [ confided in him; my bitter disappointment with De 
Lisle had taught me a lesson: beside, with me ¢He day had passed for 
all that, but I could talk and compare views and reason with my new 
friend, and hear him in return with real satisfaction, fur I knew he 
spoke ingenuously. 

There was a club at that time in Leipsic, called ‘THE FREE 
SPEAKERS,’ The club embraced but twelve members in all. 
They met almost every evening at an appointed rendezvous, and ut- 
tered, or professed to utter, what was in their minds, 

Their motto was, 

‘ Evil unspoken breeds evil.’ 


* Good unspoken is barren.’ 
T 


Friedrich Kauffman was the originator and leading spirit of this little 
society. We had not been long together before he urged me to join 
it. It was a select and sacred circle of true men,he said, and he 
could in no way show his friendship for me so much as to ask me to 
make one in it. 

I did not quite relish this open principle of the club, provided in- 
deed one was really honest and lived up to it. On the other hand 
my curiosity prevented me from altogether declining the offer. 

Tell me first, said 1, what do you mean by 


‘ Eril unspoken breeds evil.’ 


‘Good un spoke n ts barren #? 


I had supposed that half the victory was gained over ourselves 
when we confined our evil thoughts to our bosoms. 


‘ Not so,’ exclaimed Kauffman with earnestness. ‘Give your evil 
thoughts so much as a place to harbor, and they will spin their slimy 
meshes over the fine frame-work and around t'e delicate tendrils of 
your heart and lay their eggs there, and these will hatch and breed, and 
breed and breed again, while you, the miserable victim, dare not let 
them out for lack of moral courage, or for fear of the harm they will 
do to others! No; turn out the unclean spirits, and if you choose, pray 
for some herd of swine, that they may enter into them, and let the 
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while boned run widheatly ene a steep place into the sea und be 
choked.’ 

But is it not enough that I drag these forward into my own pre- 
sence and there pass sentence upon them? Are not others made 
worse by the knowledge that I have within me so much that is un- 
worthy ? 

No, St. Leger, itis not enough; you cannot rid yourself in this way. 
What says your immortal Shakspeare : 


‘May one be pardoned, and retain the offence ?’ 


‘Summon the culprits into your own view. Nay, banish them as 
you try to persuade yourself you have done’ — 

‘Heaven should be my witness to that,’ interrupted I. 

‘Ay Heaven in thy mouth, but in thy heart the evil still grows and 
bristles and swells; but say it out, with the honest purpose of rid- 
dance, to true sympathisers, to manly men.— Yet stay; let me explain 
myself more calmly.’ 

‘1 take it for granted that you have evilin you. Whether much 
or little, it matters not; how it came there it matters not; when it 
came, it matters not; that is, it matters not for my argument. Now 
your moral sense (never mind about a definition for that either) your 
moral sense condemns the evil; while your baser sense tempts you 
to the practice. I do not advocate a d/ssemination of your evil thoughts, 
neither do I advise an indiscriminate out-speaking of them to whom- 
ever you chance to meet, nora mere babbling of words, w ithoutthought 
or reflection, even to a friend. For to disseminate evil, because it 
is in you, is monstrous; to open your heart to the simple or the 
scorner is folly; to utter words without meaning is idiocy But I 
do advise to the selection of friends who have a kindred purpose ; 
who shall be searchers after Trutu, and with such to be a free 
speaker. Call ita confessional, if you will; save that the confessions 
are mutual which of itself alters their character. Yet believe me, the 
effect upon the heart isennobling. The good that we utter is, by that 

act, made strong and permanent ‘within us, while it enriches those to 
whom we impart it. ‘The evil which we boldly bring to light and ex- 
pose, by that act, perishes, while it has no power to corrupt. There- 
fore we gather strength, instead of betraying weakness, when we speak 
out to friendly minds what is in our hearts,’ 

‘ But is there not danger,’ said I, ‘ that in a society like yours, there 
will grow up a purpose of display, rather than of open ingenuous 
speech. Would it not be well to select one friend for such an object, 
and,’ I added, for the sake of provoking further discussion, ‘ would it 
not be better that that one should be of the softer sex.’ 

‘QO! foolish of heart,’ exclaimed Kauffman, ‘that cannot under- 
stand ; or else, which I the rather judge, O! perverse of mind that 
will not; be it known that in the intercourse of two minds only (which 
is your first suggestion) there is induced a moral and intellectual cove- 
tousness ; I call it by that name, having no better at hand ; since what is 
uttered by either, whether of good or of evil, is not aut-spoken but con- 
fided. The friends get to be confidants, and selfishness of purpose 
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gudually bee omes paramount in both. The enol is approv oli to be 
sure, but it is atthe same time hoarded up for wse on proper occasions, 
while, ifthe truth were known, the evil is served much the same way.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ what say you to my second suggestion, the selec- 
tion of one of the other sex ?’ 


‘Are you jesting with me, fellow student ? 

‘No!’ 

‘Do you seriously ask whether, instead of healthful intercourse 
with manly intellects it is not better to select for the object a woman 
or perhaps some mawkish love-lorn girl? Why, a woman will make 
for you a very holy sentiment out of a wicked reality, and a kind of 
divine beatitude out of a wicked sentiment. She will bid you cherish 
your sins, so long as they be daring, high-wrought and have a smack 
of the super sensual about them, and so long as you will lisp your 
confessional into der ear. Nay, say to a woman that you are a devil 
incarnate and she will beg you to be a devil still, so long as you are a 
very valiant devil, and belong toher! St. Leger, St. Leger! remem- 
ber what I tell you; trustin men. Not to one in confidence, but open 
your heart to true hearts. Dare to seem what you are. Resolve to be 
what you seem. Above all things deceive not yourself. It is the 
part of a fiend to deceive another; it is the part of both fiend and 
fool to practice a self-deception!’ . . . As Kauffman finished speak- 
ing his eyes flashed, his chest expanded, and his whole frame appeared 
agitated by the intensity of his emotions. 

I took no notice of his excitement, but after musing a moment, 
replied quietly : 

‘My friend, I am not disposed to deny any thing you have said, 
nor yet can I say that I am ready to give my entire acquiescence 
thereto. The discussion will do me good. I am ready for it, carry 
it where you will, say in it what you will ‘What man dare, | dare ;’ 
for I believe the maxim of one of your poets, that we arrive at truth 
through extremes, and that we must first exhaust error, and often 
madness, before we can reach the bright goal of peaceful wisdom. 
But tell me, Kauffman—and remember that I want truth in your re- 
ply, for I think I have discovered in you one foible which it is the 
part of friendship to point out—tell me, have you not had some se- 
rious love-passage ere now? I believe you have. Your friend 
could not be brought to think as you did. You felt that she was 
bound to do so. You became angry; you acted foolishly; you lost 
her !’ 

‘You have hit the nail upon the head,’ interrupted the student, 
with a forced laugh ; ‘ not another blow ; it is driven deep enough.’ 

‘Yet let the circumstance teach you a lesson,’ I continued ; ‘if 
we really seek for and worship the Beautiful and the Good, and the 
Just — TO KAAON, TO AVAOON, TO 4IKAION—why insist 
upon our doing this in one beaten way, according to one prescribed 
formula, by one fixed course of thought or reasoning ? So long as 
we reach the goal, why wrangle with each other about the different 
routes or means of conveyance 2 Is not the harmony of souls a 
higher point to attain than the unison of souls? We must not claim 
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that others should think with our thoughts ; it is much happier if their 
thoughts harmonize with ours. Therefore be arbitrary with no one 
except yourself.’ 

‘No more now,’ replied Kauffman ; ‘ we shall do each other good. 
Think of my proposition for our society. I will see you to-morrow. 
Nay, not to-morrow.’ he continued, thoughtfully ; ‘not to-morrow, 
but the day after. Good-bye!’ 

We separated, and | walked slowly to the Rosenthal. This was 
my first serious conversation with a fellow-student, and my mind by 
the exercise acquired a more healthful tone. Others beside myself, 
then, were tortured by doubts and anxieties, with speculations and 
with vague surmises. I was not in the wilderness alone. My heart 
beat with a stronger confidence; the weight upon it was a little 
lightened. 

Before the door of Herr Yon Hofrath I met Theresa. Although 
we were living in the same house, | had had but little opportunity of 
becoming intimate with her during the first days of my sojourn, in 
consequence of the many things which required my attention, and 
which kept me nearly all the time in the town. Beside, the young 
girl had her own round of duties, and was not always visible when 
1 might have wished to see her. As I approached the threshold, she 
advanced a few steps to meet me. The sight of her gave me a thrill 
of pieasure, which [ could scarcely account for, and dispelled in a 
moment the effect of Kauflman’s bitter philippic. Was it not strange ! 
How on a sudden does the young pulse quicken! how on a sudden 
does it falter! Whata slight thing will disturb its e equipoise ! How 
different from the calm, unruffled, measured beat of the experienced 
heart, which seeks and only seeks repose ! 

Theresa waeencns to meet me. ‘I hoped you would have re- 
turned early,’ she exclaimed. ‘ My father and —s were invited 
to visit a friend at some little distance from here. We wished you 
to go, for you would have met many scholars; it is now too late.’ 

é But Ww hy did you remain be hind 

‘I thought that the empty house would make you feel solitary 
for you have no home-feeling here.’ 

‘I love to be alone, and to feel solitary and homeless,’ said I, 
abruptly. I do not know what put the words into my mouth, or 
why I spoke as I did. There is a strange perversity which besets 
us sometimes, when speaking to a woman whom we regard; we say 
rude things when our feelings are gentle, and cruel things when our 
hearts are tender. 

Theresa looked -full at me in her placid, earnest manner, and then 
asked: ‘ Why? 

I felt convicted of uttering a falsehood. I stood abashed for a 
moment, and then replied, carelessly enough: ‘I do n’t know.’ 

After this, neither of us spoke for several minutes. The pause 
was becoming awkward for me, but I could not break it. Theresa 
spoke first. 

‘Are all Englishmen like you?’ she asked, in her calm, quiet tone. 
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‘If they are,’ I answered, ‘ you are ready to pronounce them very 
disagreeable.’ 
‘No, but I fel disappointed.’ 
‘Why? 
‘My father has always described the English character in a way 
| that made me pleased with it, and ; 
‘1 will not force you to finish the sentence,’ said I, bitterly, (what 
right had J to feel bitterly, instead of the young girl whose feelings 
I was wounding by my rudeness?) ‘I will finish it for you. You 
are sorry that the specimen you behold in me should not tally with the 
description.’ 
‘And yet,’ said Theresa, without appearing to hear my remark, 
‘it was of your father that my father used to speak; and I thought 
we should be friends.’ 
‘For my own sake I shall regret it if we are not,’ was my cold 
reply; and I turned away and entered the house, leaving Theresa 
still standing near the door. 





H E R O AN D LEANDER. 


Hero, a priestess of Venus, standing by the altar at Sestus. 


Lone, long ago, I placed my torch 
Upon the lone tower’s dizzy height, 
And ne’er so late LEANDER came, 
When, guided by its beacon flame, 
He sought me in the silent-night. 


Ah! cruel youth! some fairer maid 

Has banished Hero from your heart ; 
How vain those oaths that once you swore, 
By that bright goddess we adore, 

That ne’er but in cold death we ’d part. 


And welcome now that death to me ! 
To live is but to weep and sigh ; 

I cannot see another steal 
‘That bliss which I alone should feel ; 
*T is better, better far, to die! 


Kneels at the altar. 
O, goddess! for whose holy shrine, 
The myrtle with the rose I twine, 
O, Venus, lovely queen! 


, Turn not thy head in scorn away, 
While at thy feet I suppliant pray, 
But list with smile serene. 


13 From Heaven’s cloud-walled realms above 
Send down thy gentle, spotless dove, 
To cheer my fainting heart 
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With tidings that my fears are vain, 
And that we soon shall meet again, 
And never, never part! 


O, hear thy weeping servant’s prayer, 
Sweet goddess of the flowing hair, 
And drop one pitying tear! 


By thy fond love for Myrrua’s son, 
By the bright palm of beauty won, 
I do adjure thee, hear! 


A raven flutters among the columns. 


Dread omen of approaching wo, 

Away! away! thou gloomy bird, 

I know thee for Death’s fatal token, 
That veiled in sombre hue hath spoken 
Words that my shuddering soul has heard, 


Dark fears begin to haunt my thoughts! 
Hark how the wild wind rushes past, 
And madly now the billows roar, 

As, white with foam, they lash the shore, 
Urged by the demons of the blast! 


Returns to the altar and kneels again. 


Thou queen of Cyprus’ rosy isle, 
Sweet goddess of the sunny smile, 
Adored at many a shrine: 


Say, say, at least, LEANDER lives, 
Though to a happier maid he gives 
The heart that once was mine! 


The beacon flame is sinking low, 

Like Hope within this anxious mind ; 
Once more [’|l seek the tower’s height, 
For scarcely can the flickering light 
Bear the rude conflict of the wind. 


Wrapped in the gloomy robe of night 
The panting breast of Ocean lies, 

And from the surges as they sweep, 
With thundering sound along the steep, 
On high the briny spray-cloud flies. 


Ye powers above, be merciful ! 
Methinks I see Leanper’s form ; 
He strives to gain the distant shore, 
While angry billows round him roar, 
And all the sky is black with storm. 


*T is he! ’tis he! oh, faithful heart! 

How have I wronged thy changeless love ! 
He sinks! he sinks !—no, no! once more 
He rises ’mid the ocean’s roar, 

Borne high the baffled waves above. 
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He calls! he calls! or did I hear 

Yon fluttering sea-bird’s mournful cry ? 
The tide runs swift ; his strength fails fast; 
He scarce can battle with the blast : 

And can I nought but weep and sigh ? 


He calls again! I hear his voice, 

Faint and more faint ’mid ocean’s roar ; 
And farther, farther in the deep, 

The billows, with remorseless sweep, 
Exulting bear him from the shore. 


He sinks! he sinks! relentless fate ! 
What sight of horror meets my eyes! 

But hark ! —e’en from the gates of death 
He calls my name, with failing breath — 
My name, with life’s last sighs ! 


And now, alone upon tke height 

[ stand, and view the raging wave, 
Alone! alone! for all I love 

The conquering storms exult above, 
Down in that dreary ocean grave ! 


O, Loneliness ! how dark, how dread, 
When in thy shadow sits Despair! 
Which, like the ghost of bliss that ’s dead, 
Haunts the poor soul from whence it fled, 
And pale and gloomy lingers there. 


What, what has life in store for me 


To warm again this fate-chilled soul ? 
I come, LEANDER ! — soon we ’ll meet 
And drain Oblivion’s goblet sweet, 
Where Lethe’s pleasant waters roll. 


Dark Grief, spread wide thy shadowy wings; 
And from my soul forever fly ; 

Since nought but death can end thy sway, 
And drive thy hateful form away, 

How sweet, how blissful ’t is to die! 


Blest thought! how wide yon awful gulf 
Extends its eager arms for me, 

Down, down, a hundred fathoms deep ! 
A worthy death, a noble leap! 

One step, and I am free! 


Thus then I break the galling chain 

That binds me fast to earth and wo ; 

I come, LEANDER! soon we ’ll meet, 

And drain Oblivion’s goblet sweet, 

Where Lethe’s pleasant waters flow. jai 
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‘Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though ever varying in her features mild ; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 

Her never weaned, but not her favored child. 
O, she is fairest in her features wild, 

When nothing polished dares pollute her path ; 
On me by day and night she ever smiled, 

Though I have seen her where none other hath, 
And sought her more and more and loved her best in wrath 


Wuewn I took leave of Shaw at La Bout*’s Camp, I promised that 
I would meet him at Fort Laramie on the first of August. That 
day, according to my reckoning, was now close at hand. It was im- 
possible, at best, to “fulfil my engagement exactly, and my meeting 
with him must have been postponed until many days after the ap- 
pointed time, had not the plans of the Indians very well coincided 
with my own. They, too, intended to pass the mountains and move 
toward the fort. To de so at this point was impossible, because there 
was no opening; and in order to find a passage we were obliged to 
move twelve or fourteen miles to the southward. Late in the after- 
noon the camp got in motion, defiling back through the mountains 
along the same narrow passage by which they had entered. I rode 
in company with three or four young Indians at the rear of the whole, 
and the moving swarm stretched before me, in the ruddy light of 
sunset, or in the deep shadow of the mountains, far beyond my sight. 
It was an ill-omened spot that they chose to encamp upon. When 
they were there just a year before, a war- party of ten men, led by 
The Whirlwind’s son, had gone out against the enemy, and not one 
had ever returned. This, as perhaps the reader will recollect, was 
the immediate cause of this season’s warlike preparations. I was 


not a little astonished, when I came to the camp, at the confusion of 


horrible sounds with which it was filled; howls, shrieks and wailings 
from all the women present, many of whom, not content with this 
exhibition of grief for the loss of their friends and relatives, were 
gashing their legs deeply with knives. A warrior in the village, who 
had lost a brother in the expedition, chose another mode of display- 
ing his sorrow. These people, whe though often rapacious, are 
utterly devoid of avarice, are accustomed in times of mourning, or 
on other solemn occasions, to give away the whole of their posses- 
sions, and reduce themselves to nakedness and want. The w aug@or 
in question led his two best horses into the centre of the village, and 
gave them away to his friends; upon which, songs and acclamations 
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in praise of his generosity mingled with the mournful cries of the 
women. 

On the next morning we entered once more among the mountains. 
There was nothing in their appearance either grand or picturesque, 
though they were wild and desolate to the last degree, being mere 
piles of black and broken rocks, without trees or vegetation of any 
kind. As we passed among them along a wide valley, I noticed 
Raymond riding by the side ‘of a young squaw, to whom he was ad- 
dressing various insinuating compliments. All the old squaws in the 
neighborhood watched his proceedings in great admiration, and the 
girl herself would turn aside her head and laugh with pleasure and 
embarrassment. Just then the old mule thought proper to display 
her vicious pranks; she began to rear and plunge most furiously. 
Raymond was an excellent rider, and at first he stuck fast in his seat ; 
but the moment after, I saw the mule’s hind-legs flourishing in the 
air, and my unlucky Sallower pitching head foremost over her ears. 
There was a burst of screams and laughter from all the women, in 
which his mistress herself took part, and Raymond was instantly as- 
sailed by such a shower of female witticisms, that he was glad to ride 
forward out of hearing. 

Not long after, as | rode near him, I heard him shouting to me. 
He was pointing toward a detached rocky hill that stood in the mid- 
dle of the valley before us, and from behind it a long file of elk came 
out at full speed and entered an opening in the side of the mountain. 
They had scarcely disappeared, when whoops and exclamations came 
from fifty voices around me. The young men leaped from their 
horses, flung down their heavy buffalo-robes, and ran at full speed 
toward the foot of the nearest mountain. Reynal also broke away 
at a gallop in the same direction. ‘Come on! come on!’ he called 
tous. ‘Do you see that band of big-horn up yonder? If there’s 
one of them, there ’s a hundred !’ 

In fact, near the summit of the mountain, I could seé a large num- 
ber of small white objects, moving rapidly upward among the preci- 
pices, while others were filing along its rocky profile. “Anxious to 
see the sport, | galloped forward, and entering an opening in the 
side of the mountain, ascended among the loose rocks as far as my 
horse could carry me. Here I fastened her to an old pine-tree that 
stood alone, scorching in the sun, on the mountain-side. At that mo- 
ment Raymond called to me from the right that another band of 
sheep was close at hand in that direction. I ran up the hill-side to 
the top of an opening, which gave me a full view into the rocky 
gorge beyond; and here [| plainly saw some fifty or sixty sheep, 
almost within rifle-shot, clattering upward among the rocks, and en- 
deavoring, after their usual custom, to reach the highest summit. 
The naked Indians bounded up lightly in pursuit. In a moment the 
game and hunters disappeared. Nothing could be seen or heard but 
the occasional report of a gun, more and more distant, reverberating 
among the mountains. 

I turned to descend, and as I did so, I could see the valley below 
alive with the swarm of Indians filing rapidly through it, on horse- 
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back and on ain A little farther on, all were stopping as they came 
up; the camp was preparing, and the lodges rising rapidly. I de- 
scended to this spot, and soon after Reynal and Raymond returned. 
They bore between them a sheep which they had pelted to death 
with stones from the edge of a ravine, along the bottom of which it 
was attempting to escape. One by one the hunters came dropping 
in; yet such is the activity of the Rocky Mountain sheep, that 


although sixty or seventy men were out in pursuit, not more than half 


a dozen animals were killed. Of these only one was a full-grown 
male. He had a pair of horns, twisted like a ram’s, the dimensions 
of which were almost beyond belief. The reader may form some 
idea of them when I assure him that I have seen among the Indians 
ladles with long handles, capable of containing more than a quart, 
cut out from such horns. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in the character and 
habits of the mountain-sheep, whose chosen retreats are above the 
region of vegetation and of storms, and who leaps among the giddy 
precipices of its aerial home as actively and carelessly as the antelope 
skims over the prairies below. 

Through the whole of the next morning we were moving forward 
among the hills. On the following day the heights cathered densely 
around us, and the passage of the mountains began i in earnest. Be- 
fore the village left its camping-ground I set for ward i in company with 
The Eagle-Feather, a man of powerful frame, but of bad and sinis- 
ter face. His son, a light-limbed, keen-eyed boy, rode with us, and 
another Indian, named The Panther, was also of the party. Leav- 
ing the village far out of sight behind us, we rode together up a rocky 
defile. After a while, however, The E acle- Feather: - discov ered in the 
distance some appearance of game, and set off with his son in pur- 
suit of it, while | went forward with The Panther. This was a mere 
nom de guerre; for, like many Indians, he concealed his real name 
out of some superstitious notion. He was, in sober truth, a ver 
noble-looking fellow. As he suffered his ornamented buffalo-robe to 
fall in folds about his loins, his stately and graceful figure was fully 
displayed ; and while he sat his horse in an easy and careless attitude, 
the long Suathore of the prairie-cock fluttering from the crown of his 
head, he seemed the very model of a wild prairie-rider. He had not 
the same features with those of other Indians. Unless his handsome 
face greatly belied him, he was free from the jealousy, suspicion and 
malignant cunning of his people. For the most part, a civilized 
white man can discov er but very few points of sympathy between his 
own nature and that of an Indian. With every disposition to do 
justice to their good qualities, he must still be conscious that an im- 
passable gulf lies between him and his red brethren of the prairie. 
Nay, so alien to himself do they appear, that having breathed for a 
few months or a few weeks the magic air of this region, he begins to 
look upon them as a troublesome and dangerous species of wild 
beast, and if expedient, he could shoot them with as little compunc- 
tion as they themselves would experience after performing the same 
office upon him. Yet in the frank and open countenance of The 
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Panther I gladly read that there were at least some points of sym- 
pathy between him and me. We were excellent friends, and as we 
moved forward together through rocky passages, deep dells and little 
barren plains, he occupied himself very zealously in teaching me 
the Dahcotah language. After a while, however, we came to a little 
grassy opening, where some gooseberry-bushes were growing at the 
foot of a rock ; and these offered such a temptation to my companion, 
that he gave over his instructions, and stopped so long to gather the 
fruit that before we were in motion again the van of the village came 
in view. An old woman appeared, leading down her pack-horse 
among the rocks above. Savage after savage followed, and the little 
dell was soon crowded with the throng. 

That day my old ill-luck had again assailed me. A renewed 
attack of my disorder suddenly prostrated all my newly-gained 
strength. As I rode on, in any posture but an erect one, the squaws 
mistook my weakness and languor for drowsiness, and laughed at 
me for falling asleep on horseback. I repaid their raillery in kind, 
and they never suspected the truth. 

That morning’s march was one not easily to be forgotten. It led 
us through a sublime waste, a wilderness of mountains and pine- 
forests, over which the very spirit of loneliness and silence seemed 
brooding. Above and below, little could be seen but the same dark 
green foliage. It overspread the valleys, and the mountains were 
clothed with it from the black rocks that crowned their summits to 
the impetuous streams that circled round their base. Scenery like 
this, it might seem, could have no very cheering effect on the mind 
of a sick man in the midst of a horde of savages; but if the reader 
has ever wandered, with a true hunter’s spirit, among the endless 
forests of Maine, or the more picturesque solitudes of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, he will understand how the sombre ,woods and 
mountains around me might have awakened any other feelings than 
those of glooth. In truth, they recalled gladdening recollections of 
similar scenes in a distant and far different land. 

After we had been advancing for several hours, through passages 
always narrow, often obstructed and difficult, I saw at a little distance 
on our right a narrow opening between two high, wooded precipices. 
All within seemed darkness and mystery. In the mood of mind in 
which I found myself, something strongly impelled me to enter. 
Passing over the intervening space, | guided my horse through the 
rocky portal, and as I did so, I instinctively drew the covering from 
my rifle, half expecting that some unknown evil lay in ambush within 
those dreary recesses. The place was shut in among tall cliffs, and 
so deeply shadowed by a host of old pine-trees, that though the sun 
shone bright on the side of the mountain, nothing but a dim twilight 
could penetrate within. As far as I could see, it had no tenants ex- 
cept a few hawks and owls, who, dismayed at my intrusion, flapped 
hoarsely away among the shaggy branches. I moved forward, de- 
termined to explore the mystery to the bottom, and soon became 
involved deeply among the pines. The genius of the place exercised 
a strange influence upon my mind. Its faculties were stimulated into 
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extraordinary activity, and as I passed along, many half-forgotten in- 
cidents, and the images of persons and things far distant, rose rapidly 
before me, with surprising distinctness. In that perilous wilderness, 
eight hundred miles removed beyond the faintest vestige of’ civiliza- 
tion, the scenes of another hemisphere, the seat of ancient refinement 
passed before me, more like a succession of vivid paintings than any 
mere dreams of the fancy. I saw the church of St. Peter’s illumined 
on the evening of Easter-Day, the whole majestic pile from the cross 
to the foundation-stone, pencilled in fire, and shedding a calm. radi- 
ance, like the serene light of the moon, on the sea of upturned faces 
below. Isaw the blue peak of Mount Etna towering above its inky 
mantle of clouds, and lightly curling its wreaths of milk white smoke 
against the soft sky, flushed with the Sicilian sunset. I saw also the 
gloomy vaulted passages and the narrow cells of the Passionist con- 
vent, where | once had sojourned for a few days with the fanatical 
monks, its pale stern inmates, in their robes of black ; and the grated 
window from whence I could look out, a forbidden indulgence, upon 
the melancholy Coliseum and the crumbling ruins of the Eternal 
City. The mighty glaciers of the Splugen too, rose before me, gleam- 
ing in the sun “like polished silver, and those terrible solitudes, the 
birth- -place of the Rhine, where ‘bursting from the bowels of its 
native mountain it lashes ¢ and foams down the rocky abyss into the lit- 
tle valley of Andeer. These recollections, and many more crowded 
upon me, until remembering that it was hardly wise to remain long 
in such a place, | mounted again and retraced my steps. Issuing 
from between the rocks, I saw a few rods before me, the men, wo- 
men, and children, dogs and horses, still filing slowly across the little 
glen. A bare round hill rose directly above them. I rode to the 
top, and from this point I could look down on the savage procession 
as it passed just beneath my feet, and far on the left I could see its 
thin and broken line, visible only at intervals, stretching away for 
miles among the mountains. On the farthest ridge, horsemen were 
still descending like mere specks in the distance. The imagination 
might have tasked itself in vain, to have conceived a more striking 
spectacle than that wild scene, with the wilder men who animated it. 
I remained on the hill until all had passed, and then descending, 
followed after them. A little farther on I found a very small meadow, 
set deeply among steep mountains ; and here the whole village had 
encamped. The little spot was crowded with the confused and dis- 
orderly host. Some of the lodges were already completely prepared, 


or the squaws perhaps were busy in drawing the heavy coverings of 


skin over the bare poles. Others were as yet, mere skeletons, while 


others still, poles, covering and all, lay scattered in complete disor der 


on the ground among buffalo-robes, bales of meat, domestic utensils, 
harness and weapons. Squaws were screaming to one another, 
horses rearing and plunging, dogs yelping, eager ‘to be disburdened 
of their loads, while the fluttering of feathers and the gleam of bar- 
baric ornaments added liveliness to the scene. The small children 
ran about among the crowd, while many of the boys were scr ambling 
among the overhanging rocks, and standing, with their little bows in 
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their hands, looking down upon the restless crowd. In contrast with 
the general confusion, a circle of old men and warriors sat in the 
midst, smoking in profound indifference and tranquillity. The disor- 
der at length subsided. The horses were driven away to feed along 
the adjacent valley, and the camp assumed an air of listless repose. 
It was scarcely past noon, a vast white canopy of smoke from burn- 
ing forest to the eastward, overhung the glen, and partially obscured 
the rays of the sun; yet the heat was almost insupportable. The 
lodges stood crowded together without order in the narrow space. 
Each was a perfect hot-house, within which the lazy proprietor lay 
sleeping with the perspiration bursting from every pore. The cam 
was silent as death. Nothing stirred except now and then an old 
woman passing from lodge to lodge. The girls and young men sat 
together in groups, under the pine trees upon the surrounding heights. 
The dogs lay panting on the ground, too lazy even to growl at the 
white man. At the entrance of the meadow, there was a cold spring 
among the rocks, completely overshadowed by tall trees and dense 
undergrowth. In this cool and shady retreat, about a dozen of the 
girls were assembled, sitting together on rocks and fallen logs, dis- 
cussing the latest gossip of the village, or laughing and throwing 
water with their hands at the intruding Meneaska. The minutes 
seemed lengthened into hours. I lay for a long time under a tree, 
studying the Ogillallah tongue, with the zealous instructions of my 
friend the Panther. When we were both tired of this, I went and 
lay down by the side of a deep, clear pool, formed by the water of the 
spring. Dozens of little fishes of about a pin’s length were playing 
in it, sporting together, as it seemed very amicably ; but on closer 
observation, | saw that they were engaged in a cannibal warfare among 
themselves. Now and then a small one would fall a victim, and im- 
mediately disappear down the maw of his voracious conqueror. 
Every moment however, the tyrant of the pool, a monster about three 
inches long, with staring goggle eyes, would slowly issue forth with 
quivering fins and tail from under the shelving bank. The small fry 
at this would suspend their hostilities, and scatter in a panic at the ap- 
pearance of overwhelming force. 

‘ Soft-hearted philanthropists,’ thought I, ‘may sigh long for their 
peaceful millennium ; for from minnows up to men, life is an incessant 
battle.’ 

Evening approached at last, the tall mountain tops around were 
still gay and bright in sunshine, while our deep glen was completely 
shadowed. I left the camp, and ascended a neighboring hill, whose 
rocky summit commanded a wide view over the surrounding wilder- 
ness. Such a scene is even more impressive at that hour of sunset, 
when the whole breathless waste, forest, precipice, and mountain side 
are bathed in the same ruddy light. The sun was still glaring through 
the stiff pines on the ridge of the western mountain. In a moment 
he was gone, and as the landscape rapidly darkened, I turned again 
toward the village. As I descended the hill, the howling of wolves 
and the barking of foxes, came up out of the dim woods Bout far and 
near. The camp was glowing with a multitude of fires, and alive 
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w ith dusky wien figures seas tall Disiedae flitted among the sur- 
rounding crags. 

I found a circle of smokers seated in their usual place ; that is, on 
the ground before the lodge of a certain warrior, who seemed to be 
generally known for his social qualities. Isat dowe to smoke a part- 
ing pipe with my savage friends. That day was the first of August, 
on which I had promised to meet Shaw at Fort Laramie. The Fort 
was less than two days’ journey distant, and that my friends need not 
suffer anxiety on my account, I resoly of to push forward as rapidly 
as possible to the place of meeting. I went to look after the Hail- 
storm, and having found him, I offered him a handful of hawks’ bells 
and a paper of v ermilion, on ‘condition that he would guide me in the 
moruing through the mountains within sight of Laramie Creek. 

The Hailstorm ejaculated ‘ How !’ and accepted the gift. Nothing 
more was said on either side ; the matter was settled, and I lay down 
to sleep in Kongra-Tonga’s lodge. 


Long before daylight, Ray mond shook me by the shoulder : 

‘Every thing is ready,’ he said. 

I went out. The morning was chill, damp, and dark; and the 
whole camp seemed asleep. The Hailstorm sat on horseback before 
the lodge, and my mare Pauline and the mule which Raymond rode 
were picketed near it. We saddled and made our other arrange- 
ments for the journey, but before these were completed the camp 
began to stir, and the lodge-coverings fluttered and rustled as the 
squaws pulled them down in prepar ation for departure. Just as the 
light began to appear, we left the ground, passing up through a nar- 
row opening among the rocks which led eustward out of the meadow. 
Gaining the top of this passage I turned round, and sat looking back 
upon the camp, dimly visible in the gray light of the morning. All 
was alive with the bustle of preparation. “I turned away half un- 
willing to take a final leave of my savage associates. We turned to 
the right, passing among rocks and pine trees so dark, that for a while 
we could scarcely see our way. The country in front was wild and 
broken, half hill, half plain, partly open and partly covered with woods 
of pine and oak. Barriers of lofty mountains encompassed it on 
every hand; the woods were fresh and cool in the early morning ; 
the peaks of the mountains were wreathed with mist, and sluggish 
vapors were entangled among the forests upon their sides. At length 
the black pinnacle of the tallest mountain was tipped with gold by 
the risingsun. About that time the Hailstorm who rode in front, gave 

a low exclamation. Some large animal leaped up from among the 
baikie: and an.elk as I thought, his horns thrown far back over his 
neck, darted past us across the open space, and bounded like a mad 
thing away among the adjoining pines. Raymond was soon out of 
his saddle, but before he could fire, the animal was full two hundred 
yards distant. The ball struck its mark, though much too low for 
mortal effect. The elk however wheeled in his flight, and ran at full 
speed among the trees, nearly at right angles to his former course. I 
fired and broke his shoulder ; still he moved on, limping down into a 
neighboring woody hollow, whither the young Indian followed and 
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killed him. When we reached the spot, we discovered him to be no 
elk, but a black-tailed deer, an animal nearly twice the size of the 
common deer, and quite unknown in these eastern regions. We be- 
gan to cut him up: the reports of the rifles had reached the ears of 
the Indians, and before our task was finished a dozen or more of them 
came tothe spot. Leaving the hide of the deer to the Hailstorm, we 
hung as much of the meet as we wanted behind our saddles, left the 
rest to the Indians, and resumed our journey. Meanwhile the vil- 
lage was on its way, and had gone so far, that to get in advance of it 
was impossible. Therefore we directed our course so as to strike its 
line of march atthe nearest point. In a short time through the dark 
trunks of the pines, we could see the glancing figures of the Indians as 
they passed on, in their long array. Once more we were among them. 
They were moving with even more than their usual precipitation, 
crowded close together in a narrow pass between towering rocks and 
old pine trees. The young girls and the children clambered upon 
the backs of the horses or clung to the baskets of the travaux, while 
the multitudes of dogs nota little increased the confusion. We were 
on the eastern descent of the mountain and soon came to a rough and 
difficult defile, leading down a very steep declivity. The whole wild 
swarm poured down together, filling the rocky passage-way like some 
turbulent mountain stream. [I shall never forget a single feature of 
that scene. The mountains before us were on fire, and had been so 
for weeks. The view in front was obscured by a vast dim sea of 
smoke and vapor, while on either hand the tall cliffs, bearing aloft 
their crest of pines, thrust their heads boldly through it, and the sharp 
pinnacles and broken ridges of the mountains beyond them were 
faintly traceable as through a veil. The scene in itself was most 
grand and imposing, but with the savage multitude, the armed war- 
riors, the naked children, the gaily apparelled girls pouring impetuously 
down the craggy heights, it would have formed a noble subject for a 
painter, and only the pen of a Scorr could have done it justice in 
description. 

We passed over a burnt tract where the ground was hot beneath 
the horse’s feet, and between two blazing mountain sides. Before 
long we had descended to a softer region, ~ where we found a succes- 
sion of little valleys watered by a mountain stream, along the borders 
of which grew abundance of wild gooseberries and currants, and the 
children and many of the men straggled from the line of march to 
gather them as we passed along. Descending still farther, the view 
changed rapidly. The burning mountains were behind us, and through 
the open valleys in front we c sould see the ocean-like prairie, stretching 
beyond the sight. After passing through a line of trees that skirted 
the brook, the Indians filed out upon the plains. I was thirsty and 
knelt down by the little stream to drink. As I mounted again, I very 
carelessly left my rifle among the grass, and my thoughts being other- 
wise absorbed, I rode for some distance before discovering i its absence. 
As the reader may conceive, I lost no time in turning about and gal- 
loping back in search of it. Passing the endless line of Indians, | 
watched every warrior attentively as he rode by me at a canter, and 
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at lon Meveonaih my tie. in the one of one of them, who, on 
my approaching to claim it, immediately gave it up. Havi ing no 
other means of acknowledging the obligation, I took off one of my 
spurs and gave itto him. He was greatly delighted, looking upon 
it as a distinguished mark of favor, and immediately held out his foot 
for me to buckle it on. As soon as I had done so, he struck it with 
all his force into the side of his horse, who gave a violent leap. The 
Indian laughed and spurred harder than before. At this the horse 
shot away like an arrow, amid the screams and laughter of the squaws, 
and the ejaculations of the men, who exclaimed: ‘ Washtay ! — Good!’ 
at the potent effect of my gift. The Indian had no saddle, and nothing 
in place of a bridle except a leather string tied round the horse’s jaw. 
The animal was of course wholly uncontrollable, and stretched away 
at full speed over the prairie, till he and his rider vanished behind a 
distant swell. I never saw the man again, but I presume no harm 
came tohim. An Indian on horseback has more lives than a cat. 

The village encamped on the scorching prairie, close to the foot 
of the mountains. The heat was most intense and penetrating. The 
coverings of the lodges were raised a foot or more from the ground, 
in order to procure some circulation of air; and Reynal, who closely 
imitated the habits of his red associates, thought proper to lay aside 
his trapper’s dress of buck-skin and assume the costume of an In- 
dian, which closely resembles that adopted by Father Adam. Thus 
elegantly attired, he stretched himself in his lodge on a buffalo-robe, 
alternately cursing the heat and puffing at the pipe which he and I 
passed between us. There was present also a select circle of Indian 
friends and relatives. A small boiled puppy was served up as a 
parting feast, to which was added, by way of dessert, a wooden 
bowl of gooseberries, from the mountains. 

‘Look there,’ said Reynal, pointing out of the opening of his 
lodge; ‘do you see that line of buttes about fifteen miles off 2 Well, 
now do you see that farthest one, with the white speck on the face of 
it? Do you think you ever saw it before ? 

‘It looks to me,’ said I, ‘ like the hill that we were ’camped under 
when we were on Laramie Creek, six or eight weeks ago.’ 

‘You ’ve hit it,’ answered Reynal. 

‘Go and bring in the animals, Raymond,’ said I; ‘ we ’ll camp 
there to-night, and start for the fort in the morning.’ 

The mare and the mule were soon before the lodge. We saddled 
them, and in the mean time a number of Indians collected about us. 
The virtues of Pauline, my strong, fleet and hardy little mare, were 
well known in camp, and several of the visitors were mounted upon 
good horses which they had brought me as presents. I promptly 
declined their offers, since accepting them would have involved the 
necessity of transferring poor Pauline into their barbarous hands. 
We took leave of Reynal, but not of the Indians, who are accus- 
tomed to dispense with such superfluous ceremonies. Leaving the 
camp, we rode straight over the prairie toward the white-faced bluff, 
whose pale ridges swelled gently against the horizon, like a cloud. 
An Indian went t with us, whose name I forget, though the ugliness of 
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his face wi the gheutls width of his win dw ell sleulind in my re- 
collection. The antelope were numerous, but we did not heed them. 
We rode directly toward our destination, over the arid plains and 
barren hills; until, late in the afternoon, half spent with heat, thirst 
and fatigue, we saw a gladdening sight; the long line of trees and 
the deep gulf that mark the course of Laramie Creek. Passing 
through the growth of huge dilapidated old cotton-wood trees that 
bordered the creek, we rode across to the other side. The rapid 
and foaming waters were filled with fish playing and splashing in the 
shallows. As we gained the farther bank, our horses turned eagerly 
to drink, and we, kneeling on the sand, followed their example. We 
had not gone far before the scene began to grow familiar. 

‘We are getting near home, Raymond,’ said I. 

There stood the Big Tree under which we had encamped so long ; 
there were the white cliffs that used to look down upon our tent when 
it stood at the bend of the creek; there was the meadow in which 
our horses had grazed for weeks, ‘and a little farther on, the prairie- 
dog village where I had beguiled many a languid hour by scooping 
out the brains of the unfortunate inhabitants with rifle bullets. 

‘ We are going to catch it now ;’ said Raymond, turning his brvad, 
vacant face up toward the sky. 

In truth the landscape, the cliffs, and the meadow, the stream and 
the groves, were darkening fast. Black masses of cloud were swell- 
ing up in the south, and the thunder was growling ominously. 

* We will’ camp there,’ I said, pointing to a dense grove of trees 
lower down the stream. Raymond and I turned toward it, but the 
Indian stopped and called earnestly after us. When we demanded 
what was the matter, he said, that the ghosts of two warriors were 
always among those trees, and that if we slept there, they would 
scream and throw stones at us all night, and perhaps steal our horses 
before morning. Thinking it as w ell to humor him, we left behind 
us the haunt of these extraordinary ghosts, and passed on toward 
Chugwater, riding at full gallop, for the big drops began to patter 
down. Soon we came in sight of the poplar “saplings that grew about 
the mouth of the little stream. We leaped to the ground, threw off 
our saddles, turned our horses loose, and drawing our knives began 
to slash among the bushes to cut twigs and branches for making a 
shelter against the rain. Bending down the taller saplings as they 
grew, we ‘piled the young shoots upon them, and thus made a conve- 
nient pent-house ; but all our labor was useless. The storm scarcely 
touched us. Half a mile on our right the rain was pouring down 
like a cataract, and the thunder roared over the prairie like a battery 
of cannon; while we by good fortune received only a few heavy drops 
from the skirt of the passing cloud. The weather cleared and the 
sun set gloriously. Sitting close under our leafy canopy, we pro- 
ceeded to discuss a substantial meal of wasna which Weah-Washta 
had given me. The Indian had brought with him his pipe and a bag 
of shongsasha ; so before lying down to sleep, we sat for some time 
smoking together. Previously however our wide-mouthed friend had 
taken the precaution of carefully examining the neighborhood. He 
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reported that eight men, counting them on his fingers, had been en- 
camped there not long hefowe. Bisonette, Paul Dorion, Antoine Le 
Rouge, Richardson and four others, whose names he could not tell. 
All this proved strictly correct. By what instinct he had arrived at 
such accurate conclusions, I am utterly at a loss to divine. 

It was still quite dark when I awoke and called Raymond. The 
Indian was already gone, having chosen to go on before us to the Fort. 
Setting out after him, we rode for some time in complete darkness, 
and when the sun at length rose, glowing like a fiery ball of copper, 
we were still ten miles distant from the Fort. That path which | had 
travelled so often was well known to me. I welcomed every familiar 
object like one returning to his home after a long absence. At length 
from the broken summit of a tall sandy bluff, we could see Fort Lara- 
mie, miles before us, standing by the side of the stream like a little 
gray speck, in the midst of the boundless desolation. I stopped my 
horse, and sat for a moment looking down upon it. It seemed to me 
the very centre of comfort and civilization. We were not long in 
approaching it, for we rode at speed the greater part of the way. 
Laramie Creek still intervened between us and the friendly walls. 
Entering the water at the point where we had struck upon the bank, 
we raised our feet to the saddle behind us, and thus kneeling as it 
were on horseback, passed dry-shod through the swift current. As we 
rode up the bank, a number of men appeared in the gateway. Three 
of them came forward to meet us. In a moment I distinguished the 
tall figure of Shaw ; Henry Chatillon followed with his face of manly 
simplicity and frankness, and Delorier came last, with a broad grin 
of welcome. The meeting was not on either side one of mere cere- 
mony. For my own part, the change was a most agreeable one 
from the society of savages and men little better than sav: ages, to that 
of my gallant and high-minded companion, and our noble hearted 
guide. My appearance was equally welcome to Shaw, who was be- 
beginning to entertain some very uncomfortable surmises concerning 
me. 

Bordeaux greeted me very cordially, and shouted to the cook. 
This functionary was a new acquisition, having lately come from Fort 
Pierre with the trading wagons. Whatever skill he might have 
boasted, he had not the most promising materials to exercise it upon. 
He set before me however a breakfast of biscuit, coffee, and salt pork. 
It seemed like a new phase of existence, to be seated once more on 
a bench, with a knife and fork, a plate and tea-cup, and something 
resembling a table before me. The coffee seemed delicious, and the 
bread was a most welcome novelty, since for three weeks I had eaten 
scarcely any thing but meat, and that for the most part without salt. 
The meal also had the relish of good company, for opposite to me sat 
Shaw in elegant dishabille. If the reader is anxious thoroughly to 
appreciate the value of a congenial companion, he has only to spend 
a few weeks by himself in an Ogillallah village. And if he can con- 
trive to add to his seclusion, a debilitating and somewhat critical illness, 


his perceptions upon this subject will be rendered considerably more 
vivid. 
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Shaw had been upwards of two weeks at the Fort. I found him 
established in his old quarters, a large apartment usually occupied by 
the absent bourgeois. In one’corner was a soft and luxurious pile of 


excellent buffalo-robes, and here I lay down. Shaw brought me three 
books. 


‘Here,’ said he, ‘is your Shakspeare, here is Byron, and here is 
the Old Testament which has as much poetry in it as the other two 
put together.’ 


I chose the worst of the three, and for the greater part of that day 
I lay on the buffalo-robes, fairly revelling in the creations of that re- 
splendent genius which has achieved no more signal triumph than 


that of half beguiling us to forget the pitiful and unmanly character 
of its possessor. 


Rest, happy pair, in love to-night, 
While the swift hours in rapture fly : 

And if ye sleep, may visions bright 
Keep pace with waking ecstasy. 


Il, 


Sweet, sweet the fulness of your bliss! 
Warm, warm your soft embraces are ! 
Bride ne’er received a holier kiss, 
Nor husband clasped a wife more fair. 


I1l. 


Long may the night prolong its sway 
Over your bridal couch so blest ; 
And morning in its course delay 
To break the transports of your rest. 


Iv. 


May Heaven, in smiles, on you bestow 
Long life, and many an acre wide ; 

And sons and daughters round you grow, 
To be your blessing and your pride. 


Vv. 


And when the earth at last shall claim 
Its tribute grim, of ‘ dust to dust ; 

May the sweet memory of your name 
Be evermore, your children’s trust. 


vi. 


And now, good-night! The poet feels 
A sympathy sincere and true : 

And while, a bachelor, he steals 
Alone to bed — he ’ll think of you! 








Love me, and love me Forever. 


‘LOVE ME, AND LOVE ME FOREVER. 


We met all alone on the dark river's shore, 
But we thought not of dread or of danger ; 

We loved — though I knew not the name that she bore, 
And mine was the form of a stranger. 


Oh! brighter than stars were the glorious eyes 
Of that maid by the dark-rolling water, 

And softer than Zephyr’s most musical sighs 
The voice of America’s daughter. 


I wooed her — my angel, my heart’s peerless queen, 
She blushed like a young almond-blossom ; 

And the soft daylight died on the radiant scene, 
As I pressed my betrothed to my bosom. 


And I said, ‘I am going, my beautiful one, 
To a home that is far o’er the billow ; 

But weep not and fear not, I'll claim thee, my own! 
Ere the spring-buds have yellowed the willow.’ 


And she said, as the moonlight lay bright on her face, 
While we stood by that dark-rolling river, 

And she softly returned my enraptured embrace, 
Wilt thou love me, and love me forever ?’ 


We parted in silence ; and often afar, 
In the halls of the kindred who claimed me, 
I worshipped in secret my fair western star, 
And thought of her tears, as she named me. 


f 
The breezes that swept round my forefathers’ home 
Seemed the same that I heard by that river; 
And they ever moaned: ‘ Wanderer! wilt thou not come 
To the heart that must love thee forever ?” 


Long, long did I linger ; and while I delayed, 
(Ah! would that my heart had been truer !) 
An angel came down to the desolate maid, 
A merciful messenger to her. 


And white pinions waved o’er the couch of her rest, 
As he told her his heavenly story, 

And sang her at midnight the songs of the blest, 
And whispered of peace and of glory. 


[June, 
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I heard a faint echo float mournfully by, 
As sleepless I pressed my lone pillow ; 

But little I dreamed ’t was her last faint sigh, 
Sent far to me over the billow. 


Too late did I seek her, too late did I come 
And stand by that dark-rolling river ; 

For I heard a low voice round a moss-covered tomb, 
Say, ‘ Love me, and love me forever!’ 


THE BLIND AETIST. 


Tuose who were anchored in the Tagus on the night of the fourth 
of August, 18—, were witnesses to a spectacle they cannot soon 
forget. The city of Lisbon, through its whole extent, from the broad 
stone steps at the upper town to the Castle of Belim, far down the 
river, was in a blaze of festivity. Guns were thundering from the 
many batteries along the shore; rockets streamed up at intervals, 
throwing long trains of light athwart the sky; and ever and anon, 
amid the merry peals of bells and bursts of martial music, the hoarse 
shouts of thousands arose with deafening roar. The promenades, 
squares and gardens, with the green arbored alleys, contiguous to the 
Palace of Braganza, were hung with lamps; the fountains threw out 
their waters in scintillating jets, and eveu the tall church-spires and 
lantern-like domes were blazing in the universal illumination. 

But to him w’o has trodden a deck through the long night-watches, 
listening with sea-wearied ear to the sullen dash of the waters as 
they alternate with the tide, those shores have worn a scarcely less 
magnetic aspect as the gray twilight has struggled amid the shadows 
intodawn. At first a dark outline of rounded heights reposes against 
the sky, with an irregular mass of walls, towers and wind-mills in 
profile, then a dim pencilling of clustering turrets and roofs, with 
dense masses of verdure scattered here and there, occupies the fore- 
ground, till by degrees the intermeddate and less prominent parts, 
which fancy has been busily filling up, assumes the coloring of reality ; 
the veil is withdrawn, and the whole glorious prospect stands revealed. 
The blue peaks of Cintra, looming in the distance; the near and 
swelling uplands of green velvet, contrasted with the dark mould of 
tilled land, and dotted with orchards of olive ; the valley of the great 
aqueduct of Benfica; the suburbs of Ajuda, with the new imperial 
palace, like a coronal, on the hill ; the congregated roofs and rotundas 
of the upper town, with its mazes of gardens and marble heights, 
and the broad and yellow Tagus before it with a world of hulls and 
spars, from the little lateen craft to the leviathan three-decker, altoge- 
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ther compose a picture of mingled beauty and magnificence rarely 
equalled. On the opposite side, the dark heaths of Alentejo stretch 
interminably to the mountains, while farther up the river a chaos of 
white ruins, half merged in the waters, mark the site of the ancient 
city, which went down in the earthquake. As the eye wanders down 
the stream, it rests on the time-stained church of San Geronimo, with 
its costly carvings, in the mingled taste of Goth and Moor, the sepul- 
chre of a long line of kings; while beyond leans an old castle, which 
bears marks of a still greater antiquity, its batteries looking over into 
the waters as if in quiet anticipation of a plunge below. A long bar 
of sand stretches partially across the river at its mouth, crow ned. with 
Fort Bugio, which looks out upon the Atlantic. Such are the promi- 
nent outlines of a capital whose history, from the dark romances of 
dreary ages, has figured in the annals of flood, fire, earthquake and 
blood ; a capital which cradled Camoens into song, which sent forth 
Vasco di Gama, the twin-spirit of Columbus, to his discoveries, and 
the valiant Albuquerque to his conquests, and which for long years, 
couching herself in the spoils of two hemispheres, spread out the 
arms of her grasping dominion to Goa and the Brazils. 

Perhaps something of all this is metaphorically shadowed forth in 
the tracery of one of the noblest squares of the city. It opens directly 
on the river, and is flanked on either side by the arsenal, the exchange 
and the immense pile of the Inquisition; while the two notable 
streets, which from the congregation of jewellers, with their display 
of precious metals and stones, are denominated ‘ Silver’ and ‘ Gold’ 
streets, lead from the upper part of it to the public gardens, in long 
vista beyond. In the centre of this square, supported on a noble 
pedestal of marble, are two sc ulptured groups. The one represents 
a winged genius leading a rearing war-horse, which, in the midst of 
standard and arms, is tr ampling a “struggling wretch beneath his feet ; 
the other is Fame blowing her trumpet- blast before an elephant sur- 
rounded with the spoils of the east. The huge beast, with a cruelty 
characteristic of his new master, is in the act of er ushing a disarmed 
and supplicating Indian. A central column arises between these 
groups, ornamented with figures in bas-relief, emblematical of the 
sciences of astronomy and navigation, with a line-of-battle-ship float- 
ing on a bronze sea beneath the crown and escutcheon of Portugal. 
The whole is surmounted by the figures of a colossal black horse, 
with a knight in full armor. Their bold and dark outlines, relieved 
by their elevation in gigantic proportions against the sky, render them 
objects of striking prominence ; and the | stranger in Lisbon expe- 
riences a feeling akin to awe as he is for the first time ushered into 
the ‘Square of the Black Horse.’ 

The reader of history will call to mind that train of events which 
secured the independence of Portugal, when all Europe rang with 
the singular revolution which freed her from the yoke of her penin- 
sular sister and raised the Duke of Braganza to the throne of his 
fathers. The subsequent prosperity of the kingdom, under his health- 
ful and vigorous administration, enkindled again a splendor which 
had gone out with the ill-starred Sebastian “and his chivalry, and 
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again she rivalled the days of her bygone glory, from its dawn under 
Alfonso to its wide spread under the great Emmanuel. The period 
to which we are about to refer was during the reign of Joseph, the 
fifth of his line, and only three years after the great earthquake had 
heaped palace, convent and hovel, with sixty thousand of their occu- 
pants, in a mass of unsightly ruins. But Art, though stricken, was 
not palsied, nor ambition crushed. The wail of the mourner was 
soon drowned amid the clatter of the artisan; the stillness of deso- 
lation echoed once more to the din of busy throngs; the hushed 
chant arose with incense from the extinguished altar; Pomp began 
to walk forth upon his lordly threshold; Beauty beckoned to the 
midnight masquer from her balcony, and bereaved Avarice again 
hugged himself in his thrift. Long rows of marble, with tower and 
spire, threw back, as of old, the glitter of the sun; wild groups, of 
many lands and many tongues, huddled the mart; the Greek met 
there with the fair-haired son of the north, the wily Jew haggled 
with the scowling Moor, the Italian, all pantomime, gesticulated to 
the courtly Spaniard, the brown peasant shouted to his weary beast, 
burdened from the vineyard, and nobility hushed the cry of the dying 
beggar in the tramp of his horses and the rattling of his wheels. 

An autumn day had passed amid scenes like these, and at nightfall 
the thick groups began gradually to disperse as one by one the citi- 
zens betook themselves to their homes. Suddenly anew and strange 
panic seemed to have stricken the city. A few persons in the vicinity 
of Belim were seen running in agitated haste in various directions, the 
fisherman bundling his nets at hand on the beach, stood leaning for- 
ward with staring eye and half-open mouth as if struck aghast, horse- 
men were seen galloping onward to the upper town, where a low 
rumor already began to spread itself among little knots collected here 
and there, whispering and exchanging terrific glances, and at length 
as a trumpet sounded, files of soldiery hastily swept thé streets and 
formed in the public squares and in front of the palace. The report 
now became universal, that the royal carriage had been intercepted 
by a party of masked assassins on its return from Cintra, the guards 
and attendants pistolled and poniarded to a man, and his most Faith- 
ful Majesty dragged from his seat, covered with an hundred wounds 
and literally hewn and trampled into pieces. It was added, by way of 
summing up the atrocity, that one of the hands together with the 
mutilated head, had been recovered and brought in sad solemnity to 
the palace. Such was the first intelligence which enlightened the 
public upon the explosion of the conspiracy of the Duke d’Aviero ; 
a conspiracy which expended itself in a futile attempt upon the life 
of the king, who was wounded by a ball fired through the back of 
his carriage as he returned one evening through the suburbs of his 
capitol. 

There resided at that time in Lisbon a celebrated artist by the name 
of Anglostino. From an origin unrecognized in the heraldry of the 
land, he had won for himself notoriety, and what was more, a tolerable 
competence by his genius and the untiring labors of his chisel. The 
earthquake, however, had visited him in its desolating sweep, and 
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Nin professional skill and deroe seeteidan daughters were all that was 
spared him by a catastrophe which had made ‘wide breaches in many 
a happy family and beggared thousands. It was not the least remark- 
able of this man’s history that though blind, he had been known as a 
successful competitor for certain prizes offered by the royal approba- 
tion for ornamental statuary in both marble and bronze. But rivalr y 
is dangerous. Few men are awake to the honor of a defeat even 
when the antagonist is deemed invincible; and the winner in the 
strife not unfrequently secures to himself with the palm, the envy of 
the vanquished. The success of Anglostino was like the many-co- 
lored coat which made Joseph hated of his brethren. He had 
thwarted if not humbled an opponent as artful as he was aspiring, he 
had all unwittingly stung to madness an ambition which could brook 
no rival, he had robbed another of a victory for which he had alter- 
nately hoped and wept long days and nights of watching and of toil ; 
he! and a blind man! — and while admiration was loud on every lip 
and spoke from every eye, Gil Vicente cursed him in his heart. That 
day which saw the pale and toil-worn artist hailed by nobility itself, 
meekly bowing to the voice of praise, and greeted by smiles and beauty, 
which, alas! he might no more behold ; that very day begat for him an 
enemy which knew not to forget or to forgiv e, and who was ever after 
to be like a viper in his path. 

Gil Vicente was indeed no ordinary foe. Whether he was, as his 
name might imply, a descendant of the great dramatist, history has 
not seen fit to inform us; but certain it is, that he lacked neither the 
talent nor the intrigue of a profound and calculating villain. The 
bitter malignity which his defeat engendered is scarcely to be con- 
ceived, and was only equalled by the inveteracy with which he pur- 
sued the object of his hate. At home or abroad, in the thronged 
street or at the holy mass, one object seemed to stand between him 
and the light ; it came upon him even in his slumbers, and he often 
awoke from visions of triumph with a sigh at their illusion, He had 
at one tyne succeeded in fastening upon Anglostino the suspicions of 
the Inquisition, but on confronting that dreadful tribunal, after lan- 
guishing.for a, season in their dungeons, those men of blood found 
nothing ‘for which they might in pious horror devote him to the great 
adversary of men’s souls. And when the blind sufferer came forth 
once more to the day, leaning on the arm of one who was all joy at 
her parent’s deliverance, Gil Vicente was by no means the last to grasp 
his unsuspecting victim by the hand and to congratulate him upon his 
escape from that tomb, which he had prayed “might close over him 
forever. : . 

Many were the arrests which soon followed upon the outrage upon 
the person of the monarch to which we have alluded, and Anglostino 
was again indebted to the secret and untiring machinations of that 
villain in mask, who had once before so nearly accomplished his ruin, 
for being implicated among the rest. Joseph was a tyrant, and in his 
wrath he determined to make a sweeping example of both instrument 
and abettor, which should cause the ears of future conspirators to 
tingle ; and hundreds in consequence, among whom were many of 
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the nobility and priesthood, were put to death without mercy, The 
blow fell with peculiar severity upon the order of the Jesuits, and 
those of them who escaped the scaffold and the rack were banished 
in a body from the land. It is recorded in the annals of those days 
that in the eagerness of the exasperated monarch to punish the guilty, 
many an innocent man suffered, the summary proceedings in many in- 
stances leaving little opportunity for that careful investigation which 
should have elicited the truth, and drowning the voice of remonstrance 
and of defence in the death doom. Gil Vicente with ready cunning, 
seized on an occasion so favorable to his purposes, and secretly prof- 
fered an accusation, charging the artist with being leagued with the 
heads of the conspiracy. It wore some semblance of truth inasmuch 
as it had, indeed, happened that sundry of those who had suffered were 
in the habit, among others, through motives of curiosity of paying him 
an occasional visit, as he was employed in certain extensive works for 
the ornament of the reviving city. The event justified the anticipa- 
tion of the accuser, who well knew that he who is stung by the in- 
eratitude of one whom he has deemed his friend, is, in the first mo- 
ments of his exasperation perhaps even more unrelenting than an open 
enemy. Jealousy at once takes the alarm, lest in some moment of 
weakness, the chidings of reviving friendship should strangle the 
sterner whisperings of duty. 

‘ The dog of the chisel,’ said the king, ‘ whom we have raised from 
the kennel to a place among his betters, has grown drunk with the 
honor, and dared to lift his head against us. But the blind plotter 
shall rue the day when he groped his way beyond his proper handi- 
craft into the counsels of traitors. I will crush him as the gardener 
annihilates the mole that burrows in his pleasure grounds. His own 
art should have taught him that the hand that makes can mart.’ 

It was then a time when every man regarded his neighbor with 
distrust and alarm, and was content quietly to ensure his own safety 
without exciting too much attention by interfering in the concerns of 
others. Among the whole circle of Anglostino’s friends, there was 
only one who dared to make a movement to arrest his fate. This was 
an old physician and alchymist, who mingled a smattering of phar- 
macy with a great deal of delusion about the universal elixir and the 
philosophers’ stone; but who was nevertheless tolerably sane and 
shrewd beyond the sphere of his phials and crucibles. _His experi- 
ments were never so near being crowned with success as on the day 
when with unprecedented good fortune, he stumbled on a medicine 
which actually arrested a disease of the king that others had pro- 
nounced incurable. It was the grandest of his discoveries ; the trans- 
muter of metals was in turn transformed into a courtier, and being 
honored with a place near the king, was thought to possess some 
little influence, especially where none was exerted against him. He 
began, not by hinting a doubt as tothe guilt of the condemned, for that 
he wisely took for granted since such was the royal pleasure; but by 
suggesting that the talents of such a man were indispensable at a time 
when the capital required all the skill of all her artists to restore her 
from her ruins. He remarked on the beggared and exposed condi- 
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tion in whic h his oephane edi oe left, dastuewt as s they would be 
to the tender mercies of the unpitying and the unprincipled; carelessly 
adverted to the little influence which a blind artist ever busy at his 
labors could be supposed to possess in political affairs ; and, finally 
ventured to suggest a plan which he hoped would at least arrest, if 
it did not prevent his fate. It was that the king should tax the skill 
of the artist on a master piece which should be the price of his life 
if he succeeded, and which should perpetuate the remembrance of 
his monarch and his reign in monumental glory to posterity. Whether 
the latter suggestion weighed with more than its due preponderance, 
we cannot pretend to decide; but whatever was the motive, the 
monarch thought proper to couside ‘r the matter yet again. 

‘ By the saints, Ramurez! that word was all in due time, and has 
done more for the life of the doomed than ever a healing drug in all 
your laboratory.’ 

The more the king pondered upon the proposition of the Leech, 
the more it found favor in his sight; and it is said adream of his that 
night, in which he saw himself represented as a horseman mounted 
on a superb black barb, inspired him with the idea of a model for the 
proposed work. The next morning he ordered the artist to be brought 
before him. The old man, for a few gray hairs sprinkled among his 
locks showed him to have passed the vigor of his prime, came mud- 
estly forward, and knelt, as was the custom, before the royal chair. 


‘We had thought,’ said the king, in a tone which lacked not of 


severity, ‘to have made you, too, an example of the detestation in 
which we hold an ungrateful and perjured traitor. But at the sug- 
gestions of friendship and in consideration of former servic es, we have 
extended to you that clemency to which you have forfeited all claim ; 
and if within the period of a twelv emonth you shall have execut ted 
a piece of statuary according to a model that shall be furnished you, 
which five of our most competent judges shall pronounce f faultless, 
but which, notwithstanding, sha// embody a fault, you shall there by 
have vedeomed your head if you may not redeem your honor. You 
have now the alternative. Choose then at once, for by the holy saints ! 
if you reject the conditions as they are offered, you die before the 
vespers ? 

A pause of the silence of the grave for a few moments succeeded 
this menace, and the awed courtiers gazed on the bewildered and 
horror stricken being at the feet of the king in dread anxiety. 

‘Sire,’ he at length replied, ‘if an acquaintance with many sorrows 
presupposes an acquaintance with guilt, then I have deeply sinned ; 
before Heaven, I know not how else I have had the misfortune to 
awaken your majesty’s displeasure. For myself, though life be sweet 
to all, it has been to me for years like a cup drugged with bitterness ; 
nor has the world a single bright prospect for these eyes from whic h 
Gop has shut out the light forever. I would live, sire, not to prolong 
my sufferings, but that those whose voices of affection and caresses 
of love have ‘soothed me amidst all, should not succeed to the heri- 
tage of infamy, and that the public executioner should not palsy that 


hand which should have given bread to the despised and pennyless 
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cephann I accept the etndidiens ; e nti as shee tears rose in 
his clouded eyes, ‘ stern though they be to one gifted with both skill 
and the blessing of vision. It may ‘be the Holy Vi irgin will aid an in- 
nocent man in this seemingly hopeless task to wipe away the stain 
upon his honor; and may Gop forgive him whoever he be, that has 
thus wantonly sought my destruction !’ 

We pass over ‘the weary months appointed to the artist for the 
accomplishment of his task. What he suffered none may know. It 
was marvellous with what devotion the three beings for whom he had 
desired to prolong his life, strove to requite parental love, alternately 
soothing him with caresses of affection, and cheering him with the 
whisperings of hope! and we may well believe, no voices were so 
sweet in his ear as those which reminded him of better days, and re- 
called though mayhap with sorrowful contrast, the visions of his youth. 
Old Ramurez had, in the meantime discovered his accuser, and for- 
tuitously learning that the same person had previously implicated him 
with the familiars of the Inquisition, he determined in due time to lay 
the matter before the king, and ever after watched Gil Vicente with 
an eye of awakened suspicion. 

The work was at length completed, and it was a day of no small 
interest to thousands when the statue was submitted to the inspection 
of the assembled judges. It was a bronze representation of a knight, 
armed and accoutred as if for a tournament, and mounted ona superb 
black horse with fitting caparison, the whole in gigantic proportions. 
The horseman wore his visor up and rode with an air of majesty like 
the bearing of royalty, perfect in all his proportions from the plumed 
head to the armed heel; but the noble beast, was perhaps, even a 
happier effort ; a model of symmetry and strength with his well-knit 
limbs, prancing and proud as if he already snuffed up the battle. But 
notwithstanding the skill lavished in its execution, and which seemed 
to bespeak a workmanship in which other than human hands had 
been concerned, criticism was neither to be hoodwinked nor dazzled 
by its beauties. One placed the imaginary blemish in the neck of the 
steed which he pronounced too arching; another fancied one of the 
raised hoofs slightly awry; a third looked for the sin m omission rather 
than in commission, and saw thatthe cunning artist had not furnished 
the knight with his gauntlets; a fourth more nicely critica] detected 
the error in a knot of ribbons; while the fifth in mingled admira- 
tion and incredulity pronounced it the work of magic. But with 
whatever conviction each dwelt upon his own discovery, no one could 
coincide in the opinion of his fellow; and since they could not agree 
in what point the artist had erred, it was finally inferred the work was 
faultless. 

When this judgment had been formally announced, all eyes were 
bent in eager curiosity on Anglostino as he advanced toward the 
statue at the direction of the king. ‘It would ill befit me,’ said he, 
‘to claim for the work a faultlessness in all points save one, though 
that should belong neither to the horse nor his rider. Look,’ he 
added, laying his hand upon the strap connected with the stirrup ; 

‘it is many years since | have seen a gallant vault into his saddle ; 
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but methinks he were but an awkward squire who should present the 
stirrup thus awry to his master.’ The fault was indeed a palpable 
one; for in turning it inward, the artist had given it a twist precisely 
contrary to custom; and the wonder now was, why so glaring a blun- 
der had escaped the eyes of all. The triumph of the artist was com- 
plete. He had not only exceeded expectation, but surpassed even 
the hopes of the most sanguine. Kings, from policy, are not wont 
to be loud in their approbations, however public they may be in their 
munificence ; but Joseph had been long convinced that he had acted 
hastily, at least, if not unjustly; and he determined that the honors 
and the rewards of the wronged should be increased in proportion 
to the tardiness of the reparation. He ordered the statue to be 
raised on that very spot, and that it should lend its name forever to 
the proudest square of his capital; and the flattering commendations 
of royalty were buzzed among the courtiers, bruited among the at- 
tendants, and echoed with a shout by the crowd in the high pulse of 
popular excitement, ever less circumspect in their expressions of 
discontent or of joy. It was the proudest day of the artist’s life. 

But there was yet an act of retributive justice to be performed, 
and with a voice that thrilled to the very marrow of the base and 
terrified wretch, the king ordered Gil Vicente to stand forth. Baf- 
fled, self-condemned, he would have sunk into nothingness. There 
was no escape; no refuge of lies. All eyes seemed bent‘on him in 
horror and in cursing as old Ramurez, by order of the king, unfolded 
the darkly-woven web of his treachery. As he concluded, Joseph 
beckoned to the officer to whom were entrusted all criminals for exe- 
cution. ‘Is there even a voice in Lisbon,’ said he, ‘to plead for such 
implacable and cold-hearted villany? Away with him, and let the 
priest shrive him at once; for I will not hear him speak !’ 

But there was a voice raised in his behalf, and that the only one 
that might have plead successfully. Anglostino, the blind artist, the 
wronged, he who of all men had cause for rejoicing, improved the 
first sunshine of returning favor to beg the life of his most bitter 
enemy. He urged his petition at the. feet of the king. He had 
prayed for the for giveness of his persecutor in his hour of calamity, 
and when he knew him not; and now, thanks to the blessed Virgin, 
should he be less merciful in the moment of his success ? and would 
His Majesty darken the happiest day of his life, and refuse his first, 
his only request? Gil Vicente was respited, but only upon the very 
conditions which had been prescribed to the artist. 

Our history now draws to a close. In compliance with the terms 

allotted him, the miserable man commenced his labors. He was now 
contending not merély for honor; life itself had become the prize, 
and the stake was a fearful one. For some months he had wrought, 
when, late on a vernal evening, a figure was seen lurking among ‘the 
shadows in the great square, and apparently reconnoitering the 
bronze figures which ornamented its centre. As he emerged from 
their darkness and the moon fell upon his upturned face, there was 
no mistaking its ghastly expression. A lurking malice and deep 
mortification were graven in its furrowed lines, but over all there 
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was a deeper shade of despair. The next morning Gil Vicente 
was found suspended to a bar in his own workshop, a stiffened 
corpse. His unfinished sculpture stood before him. It was the group 
of the elephant, which other hands have completed and raised upon 
the base of the ornamental pedestal which still sustains the Knieut 
or THE Biack Horse. 
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Come in, little creature! I’m sitting alone 

Where the first beams of morning have pleasantly shone ; 
I am breathing the fragrant and sweet morning air, 

A draught of oblivion to sorrow and care. 


Ir. 


can Le iniegp ee tars, ia Alectahintedliat alicia? 


Come ‘light on my finger, and fold thy soft wing ; 
Fear not I will injure so lovely a thing ; 

Think not I would harm theg ; no, little one, no! 
‘Thou wouldst wrong me indeed by imagining so. 


Iti. 


Thy delicate pinions, now fluttering o’er me, 
Bring exquisite dreams of the meadows before me ; 


i And again with the eye of my spirit I see 
‘ Where in armor of gold hangs the wild honey-bee. 
j Iv. 


My heart springeth up, and I buoyantly pass 

‘Through the daisy-starred fields in their mantle of .grass ; 
‘To my ear and my lip, as I wander away, 

Come the voice of the bird and the breath of the hay. 


Vv. 


And now, pretty insect, away to the fields, 

Where Summer her harvest abundantly yields ; 

Tell the | rds and the bees how I long to be there, 
Where the shadows are cool and the sunlight is fair! 


vi. 


There, dear little butterfly ! meet me ere long, 
I will hail thee again as the sprite of my song ; 
But leave me a trace of those exquisite scenes, 

, ‘Though long be the distance that now intervenes. 


> ei Aig IIB ia ATE ES Pal Ma A alae Se REM = hate 


VII. 


Again in the sunlight thy golden wings shine ; 

I would that such radiant pinions were mine! 

And now, little rover, I see thee no more ; 

Farewell till I meet thee again—au revoir! 3. 


VOL. XXXI. 65 
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THE CHURCH OF RHEIM®MS. 


BY R H. STCDDARD. 


Tue Church of Rheims is an ancient pile, 
Sombre and dim on the brightest day ; 
The light creeps in with a sickly smile, 
And falls on the pavement cold and gray ; 
But a mellower flush and a richer hue, 
Purple and golden and dimmest blue, 
Is bathing the aisles from above ; 
Stealing through stainéd windows faint, 
Through the figures of crosiered priest and saint, 
And Curisr and the Holy Dove. 


The pillars are lofty, frowning, grand, 

Covered with ornaments carved in stone, 
Stretching away on every hand, 

Like giant trees in a forest lone ; 
Banners are flapping here and there, 
Waving to and fro on the air, 

Casting a trembling shade ; 

Standards they in the olden day, 
Brought from the holy wars away, 
Won in the first crusade. 


The antique organ, quaint and rich, 
Swells to the cherubim-painted roof ; 
The patron saint, in a lofty niche, 
Stands from the statues around aloof, 
Over the closed confessional ; 
And the Virern’s picture hangs on the wall, 
And a legion of martyrs old, 
And the tapers burn with a flickering light, 
And the massive altar glitters bright, 
Heavy with gems and gold. 


The marble pavement lies like a page 

Broken with many a diamond square ; 
Crypts engraved with the name and age 

Of the dead who waste and moulder there, 
And gloomy sepulchres, vaults o’ th’ great, 
In iron railings, in sullen state, 

Frown by the walls around, 


. Covered with effigies carved in stone ; 


And see yon knight in the corner, lone, 
Watched by a couchant hound. 


How many have trod, as now I tread, 
These aisles, in the beautiful days of old! 
Generations forgotten and dead, 
Wasted, lost, in sepulchre mould! 
Methinks I behold the vanished return, 
And the past arise from its burial-urn, 
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Rheims, May, 1847. 
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And stalk like a shadow by ; 
And pageants of pomp and beauty pass, 
And flit like shapes in a magic glass, 
Or clouds in a summer sky. 


The organ begins its solemn peal, 
Which swells to the echoing dome profound ; 
The anthem rolls, and the people kneel 
Devout in the pillared aisles around, 
Counting their beads with claspéd hands ; 
And the priest by the sacred altar stands, 
Chanting the service loud, 
And the service-boy, in his robe of snow, 
Swingeth his censer to and fro, 
Wreathed in a golden cloud. 


And hark! I hear the roll of the drum 
Without, and the tramping of steel-clad men ; 
The doors unclose, and the Templars come, 
Laden with spoils of the Saracen ; 
Laden with coronets, gems and gold, 
With pennons wide to the winds unrolled ; 
They march up the sounding aisles, 
And the priest welcomes them home with prayer, 
The choir with a hymn, and their ladies fair 
With waving of hands and smiles. 


And now I behold a bridal rite, 
Rich with the pomp and beauty of yore ; 
And blossoms fresh with the dews of night 
Waste their sweets on the marble floor, 
And the aisles are thronged with cavaliers bold 
And bevies of stately dames of old, 
And the bishop the service saith ; 
The bridegroom, happy and proud of his choice, 
Smiles, and the bride, with a tremulous voice, 
Pledges her faith till death. 


Funerals, now, and palls and biers, 
And trains in the sable weeds of wo, 
Gathered by yawning vaults in tears, 
While the dead is covered with the dead below ; 
And friars in cowls, with tapers bright, : 
And penitent nuns, in garments white, 
Worn with vigil and fast, 
Count their beads, and prayers are said 
And masses sung for the souls of the dead, 
And mercy in Curist at last. 


My dream is o’er, and the solemn pile 
Sleeps in the sombre evening ray, 

And the light creeps in with a ghastly smile, 
Faint and fainter melting away ; 

The pillars frown and the statues stare, 

And the banners hang like palls in the air, 
And the tapers have dimmed their light, 

And brooding shadows are gathering fast 

Deeper and deeper, till all at last 
Is lost in the gloom of night. 
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LEAFY JUNE. 


‘ AND after her came iolly JuNE, arrayd 
All in greene leaves, as he a player were; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd, 
That by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare.’ 


We tcomg, thrice welcome, June! fresh, blooming, buxom June ! 
welcome, with all thy pleasant sounds and sights and odors : 


‘O, cok, smiling JuNE, ‘O, come from thy mountain, 
In beauty arrayed, O, come from thy bower, 

O, come, and bring with thee Thou queen of the fountain, 
Young Pleasure, fair maid: The breeze and the flower !’ 


June is, at least in this climate, the most delightful of all the months. 
April is pleasant, with its huinid air, its budding plants, and days full 
of promise ; September is pleasant, with its harvest- fields, its many- 
colored wool , It bright, warm days, and cool clear nights of deli- 
cious moonlight! but J une, the blushing, smiling girlhood of summer, 
the month of roses and singing-birds, the month of freshness and 
beauty and melody, June unfolds a thousand attractions of such 
marvellous and irresistible power as causes the most careless observer 
to look upon Nature with the eye of a painter, and describe it with 
the tongue of a poet; and 1 know nothing more delightful than to 
walk out, with a friend of kindred spirit, 


‘Upon a bonny day in June, 
When wearin’ through the afternoon,’ 


and, while our brows are fanned by that sweet refreshing breeze 
which is one of June’s most pleasing characteristics, to roam, some- 
times through cultivated fields and by the abodes of men, sometimes 
through the deep solitudes of the quiet woods, and with joyful hearts 
to 

‘Muse on the beauties of June.’ 


Nothing could be more appropriate than to represent June as 
‘arrayd all in greene leaves ;’ for wherever the eye can turn, green, 
‘ sight- -refreshing green,’ is the hue that greets and gladdens it; and 

into such an infinite variety of tints is ‘this exuberance of verdure 
subdivided, as entirely precludes the possibility of sameness or uni- 
formity : 
‘No tree in all the grove but has its charm, 

Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 

And of a wannish gray ; the willow such, 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 

And ash, far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 


Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak.’ 


The surface of the earth partakes of the same diversity as the groves. 
The bright fresh grass of the meadows and pasture- -grounds contrasts 
with the already" changing color of the waving grain, and the fair 
and delicate tint of the graceful Indian-corn with the de ep sombre 
hues of its useful but unpretending compatriot, the potato. 
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Innumerable flowers adorn the fields and waysides, and nestle in 
the woods. True, the daisy, the sweet ornament of the fields of 
Europe, is absent here ; but the butter-cups spread out their glitter- 
ing golden petals to the sun, and the meadows and road-sides are 
spangled with the burnished blossoms or round woolly heads of the 
dandelion, so quaintly described by Hurdis : 


a eee 


—— ‘ DANDELION here, 
A college youth that flashes for a day, 
All gold ; anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 
Touched by the magic hand of some grave bishop, 
And all at once, by commutation strange, 
Becomes a reverend divine.’ 


The air is loaded with the sweet odors of the roses, both wild and 
cultivated, which seem to say to us, literally, what exquisite old 
Herrick said metaphorically : 
‘GATHER the rose-buds while you may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 


And that same flower which blooms to-day 
To-morrow may be dying.’ } 


The red lily rears its stately stem in the woods, and opens wide its 
flaming chalice to the day; and in through among the tall bearded 
rye may be seen the dazzling cockle, where, 


‘FLUSHED with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest faee :’ 


but the European wanderer by the fields of America misses the dar- 
ling flower of his childhood, the gaudy, flaunting, scarlet corn-poppy, 
whose brilliant hues and showy appearance he considered a full com- 


pensation for its unpleasant smell and that evanescent character so 
finely illustrated by Burns: 


‘ PLEasuREs are like poppies spread ; 
You pluck the flower, its bloom is shed.’ 


If the seasons are the same in Palestine as here, it must have been 
in June that the Hebrew bard penned that beautiful passage of the 
‘Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s: ‘ The winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear upon theearth. . . .: The 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell ;’ for the grape-vines are every where in blossom, 
and the air is laden with their delicious perfume. Nor are the dis- 
tinctions observable in autumn at this time apparent ; for the mouth- 
contracting, teeth distraining, all-but-uneatable wild-grape sends forth 
a fragrance quite as sweet as the carefully-tended and luscious fruit 
of foreign climes, which stretches out its delicate branches on the 
sunny southern wall; and often, in passing by a wood, or thicket, or 
clump of trees, the olfactories are suddenly saluted with the most 
delectable odor imaginable, and on looking round, you perceive a 


luxuriant wild-vine, 


—— ‘FRom tree to tree 
Festooned, much like the back-scene of a play, 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
Where the last act is ended by a dance, 
In vineyards copied from the south of France.’ 
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June is the month of sweet sounds, as well as sweet sights and 
smells. The purling of brooks, the hum of insects, the shrill note 
of the cricket, and above all, the song of birds, fill the air with melody 
and the ear with delight. America cannot boast of the lark, or the 
linnet, or the nightingale, those exquisite warblers of the eastern 
hemisphere ; but yet if you, gentle reader, could come and stand 
where we are writing, on a lovely morning in June, you would hear 
such a delicious strain of mingled melody as would make your very 
heart leap up with joy. Not to speak of the mocking-bird, which, 
I grieve to say, visits not the latitude of Locust Grove, the little 
yellow-bird, in his black cowl and mantle of dazzling yellow, carols 
a clear note, which makes you think he would be as good a musician 
as the canary if he would only lengthen out his strain a little; the 
blithe bob-o-link hops merrily along the tops of the fences, and sings 
a whimsical but not unpleasing song; the beautiful oriole, errone- 
ously called ‘ The English Robin,’ with its beautiful scarlet plumage 
and wings of glossy black, weaves its hanging nest in the pendent 
branches of the weeping-elm, and wakes the echoes with its clear, 
harmonious lay; and many other birds, of name unknown, sustain 
their part in the concert with the highest eclat. Even the little hum- 
ming-bird, that fairy creature, which almost realizes the dreams of the 
old naturalists concerning the Bird of Paradise,* after it has gathered 
its fill of nectar and ambrosia from the flowers, perches on a little 
twig, and gaily trimming its wings, sings a little song. 

Among all that we have to say of things in June, the insect tribes 
must not be forgotten : 


‘How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour !’ 


and the butterflies, how numerous, how varied, how beautiful are they! 
The busy ants claim a passing notice, and the extensive family of the 
sheath-winged insects offers many objects worthy of our admiration. 
Whoever walks along a country road or hill-side path at this season 
will scarcely fail to observe an insect of the beetle kind, (we know 
not its scientific name) which rolls up its eggs in a little ball of dirt, 
and then, with infinite toil, transports the ball from place to place. It 
is curious and interesting to observe how indefatigably the little crea- 
tures (for there are almost always two of them) pursue their task ; 
and sometimes it is not a little amusing in going up a hill, to see the 
ball slip from their grasp, and in an instant make ‘a retrograde move- 














* Tue Bird of Paradise (Paradisea Apoda, ) has, as is well known, long been prized as a splen- 
did and costly ornament, on account of the marvellous structure and surpassing brilliancy of 
its plumes; and it being customary for the eastern traders to cut off its legs, wings and tail 
before exportation, the naturalists of the olden time conceived the idea that it was entirely 
destitute of those members, and indulged in the most fanciful dreams concerning it, delight- 
ing to describe it as ‘dwelling constantly in the air, wafted about in the bright beams of the 
sun, independently of the ordinary mechanism of wings, and nourished with dew and the nec- 
tar and even odor of flowers. To beings thus imagined to be raised above the dull earth to 
enjoy ethereal food and a perpetual habitation in the air, no name could be more appropriate 
than Birds of Paradise, or Heaven.’ Modern science, however —that inexorable foe to all such 
fanciful notions—has revealed the odious fact that the ‘ Paradisea apoda’ has legs, and sturdy 
ones too; and that its food, instead of the etherealized quintessence of flowers, consists of 
fruit, worms, insects and even carrion! Alas for the bewitching day-dreams of romantic 
fancy ! 
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ment backward,’ which it will take them hours to recover. Nothing 
daunted, however, they quickly run back, seize it, and recommence 


the ascent; and the humane traveller steps aside, and leaves them to 
their labor. 


‘AN inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, Serevemeed, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live.’ 


We once heard an old lady say to er grandchild, a little boy of four 
ears old: 

‘See! child, there’s a caterpillar ; Kill it !’ 

And the little fellow, with an aspect of fiendish exultation, stamped 
his foot upon the creature, a large brown hairy one, and crushed it to 
death, his small shoe being all smeared with the thick green slime that 
oozed from its shattered body. Bah! We turned away, involunta- 
rily repeating to ourself the fine lines of Cowper : 

‘I wouLp not number in my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 


Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 


It is very true that caterpillars are noxious animals, and do some- 
times devour buds and leaves precious in the sight of men ; it is true, 
moreover, that we were once grievously stung in the back of the neck 
by a caterpillar which had crawled thereon from the wall against 
which we were unsuspectingly leaning, ‘ each particular hair’ of the 
said caterpillar having been inserted into the cuticle of our said neck, 
and having caused on it an extensive and painful inflammation ; but 
for all that, we could not help being shocked at seeing an infant thus 
taught to be cruel, and almost fancied we saw in the little fellow be- 
fore us as the germs of a future Domitian, that ‘ bold bad man,’ who, 
when he had no human heads to cut off, amused himself by pulling 
off the legs and wings of flies. 

Happy are they who in every flower that blooms and every animal 
that breathes, behold the reflection of the Gop that made them, and 
respect them for His sake ; happy, thrice happy, they who in the Gop 
of nature see also the Gop of revelation, and have found in the same 
Bene who ‘ clothes the lilies of the field’ and feeds the young ravens 
when they cry,’ aSaviour and a friend, ‘a very present help in trouble.’ 

O June! charming June! how manifold are thy delights! We 
love thee, O sweet June! most dearly do we love thee! And during 
thy pleasant days, 


‘How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone, 
To read, or meditate, or write, 
By none offended, and offending none ! 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep, at one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease.’ 

But hark! the voice of bitter lamentation breaks upon the ear. 
Ah! ’tis sheep-shearing; for June, as Spenser reminds us, ‘ works 
as well as plays.’ Urged by the united efforts of ‘men, boys and 
dogs,’ the ‘ soft, fearful people’ are driven to the appointed place, and 


the trenchant shears is plied from morning till night; while the poor 
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little taalitees separated from their utilate huddle iiseiet in a corner, 
or run wildly about, and fill the air with their melancholy bleatings. 
Ever and anon, as a sheep denuded of her fleece escapes from the 
hands of the shearers, half a-dozen lambs run up to her, in hopes to 
find their own beloved parent; but so changed is the aspect of the 
sheep, that even her own lamb does not know her, and hurries, terri- 
fied and amazed, away from the very 


‘Mother that watcliihd o’er his childhood.’ 


The poor sheep, astonished and bewildered by the strangeness of 
the whole thing, bleats plaintively in her turn; and the lamb, instantly 
recognising her voice, though it knew not her form, rushes back to her, 
and in a little time may be seen busily and energetically draining ‘ the 
deep pure fountain of young life.’ The recognition, however, does 
not always take place so speedily; and the mournful and mutual 
bleatings, modulated to every pitch of which the voice of the sheep 
is capable, are kept up during the whole of the night succeeding the 
shearing. 

We could discourse of strawberry-gathering ; picking the wild- 
strawberries that grow in rich profusion on the hills; we could tell, 
too, of botanical excursions ; of gardening, of pic-nic parties, and many 
— things that are ‘ pleasant i in June ;’ but we know, O most patient 

eader! that thy forbearance is by this time nearly exhausted, and as 
we would fain part friends with thee, we will not tax it any more at 
present. 

In conclusion, then, we would only, in the beautiful language of 


Mrs. James Gray, say to the pale-browed denizen of the city, at this 
delightful season : 


‘Go forth into the country 


' ‘Go forth into the country, 
From a world of care and guile, | 


It hath many a solemn grove, 
And grassy altar ’midst the hills, 
Sacred to praise and love. 
And while with grateful fervor 


Go forth to the untainted air, 
And the sunshine’s open smile : 

It shall clear thy clouded brow, 
It shall loose the worldly coil Thine eyes its glories scan, 


That binds thy heart too closely up, Worship the power that formed them all, 
Thou man of care and toil! | O holy Christian man |’ 


Locust Grove. IoTa, 


BOwAE Ss 2: Ci BR we 


Sti. to be near thee and to hear thee speak, 
To gaze into the depths of thy clear eyes, 
This is the only boon on earth I prize, 

This is the only happiness I seek. 

Bright thoughts, like bubbles in a fountain, rise 
When I am near thee, and all thoughts of care 
Are banished from my mind, as in the air 

Fade the light clouds of morning ; sorrow dies 

Whene’er I press thy hand; and I fall heir 

To such a wealth of joy when on my ear 

Thy sweet voice breaks, that I could wish to die, 
If in my fading moments I might hear 
The music of that tone, so soft and rare, 

And look my last upon thy loving eye. 
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A urrLe angel-child with bright blue eyes 

That speak as plainly as her prattling tongue, 

Gave me this lock of hair —a simple curl, 

Soft as her cheek, and sunny as her smile. 

I keep the token with a precious care, 

For when I look at it my mind is filled 

With thoughts of truth, and tenderness, and love, 

And innocent simplicity of heart, 

And all those lovely attributes that throw 

Around delicious childhood that soft charm, 

Which, like the violet’s perfume, gives to it 

A nameless sweetness. 

Blissful-hearted child ! 

If I can redd thy horoscope aright, 

The dawning of thy life is not more fair 

Than its late close will be: a vision bright, 

Shows me thy sun of life descending slow 

Mid rosy clouds; the portal of that world 

That lies beyond the grave ; and voices soft, 

Whose tones can only reach the spirit’s ear, 

Float from that realm of never-ending bliss ; 

Welcome, thou stainless one ! — no taint of earth 

Unfits thee for the joys that angels share !” 
May, 1848. R 


. &. Cutzrron. 


FIELDS OF EARLY AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 


Great is the power of localassociation. To tone is its influence 
indifferent, but it is the most thrilling to minds of the most delicate 
tone. Reverence for the scenes of exalted deeds is a noble instinct 
planted in our hearts for noble ends. It is inarticulate adoration ad- 
dressed, not more to the understanding than to the heart. Tobe ina 
high degree void of this, is an evidence of personal ignominy and a 
presage of deserved oblivion. 

Doctor Johnson, in a well-known passage, happily refers to those 
feelings, which local associations awaken in the refined bosom. On 
arriving at Icolmkill, in his ‘Tour to the Western Islands,’ he wrote : 

‘We are now treading that illustrious island, which was once the 
luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of re- 
ligion. To abstractthe mind from all local emotion would be impos- 
sible if it were endeavored ; and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of the senses; whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predontinate over the pre- 
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sent; advances us in the testes of thinking nelene Far from me, 
and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, 
indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Jona.’ 

The associations which are the most affecting are moral. The 
venerable monuments of the past, and localities connected with which 
great events transpired, are invested with irresistible attractions to a 
susceptible heart and cultivated mind. They snatch the soul away in 

rapture, as if it had already traversed the tomb, and on the bosom of im- 


mensity imbue it with the inexhaustible glories which Jehovah has 
diffused through the universe : 


‘THe mind hath no horizon, 
It looks beyond the eye, and seeks for mind 
In all it sees, in all it sees o’erruling.’ 

It was with reference to this power of local association that the 
ancient poet, when describing the battle of Salamis, together with the 
temples of their gods, and the persons of those neal “dear to them, 
mentioned also the toinbe of their fathers as the objects best fitted to 
rouse the courage and inflame the patriotism of the Athenians in 
times of peril. “Cicero beautifully alludes to the pleasure, which 
every accomplished mind experiences when exercised on the spots 
sanctified by illustrious characters. Germanicus visited Athens with 
veneration ; and during his stay, divested himself of every insignia 
of power. ‘Attious paused with awe among its tombs and monuments: 
Julian shed tears, on quitting its bowers and groves: Leo Allatries 
wept over the ruins of a house which was said once to have belonged 
to Homer. And why are the ruins of that illustrious city so thrilling 
to a cultivated and reflecting mind? Because it was the focus of in- 
telligence ; the arena of the noblest strife of the noblest heroes. 

Still do we trace there the bold terrace of the Pnyx ; the scene of 
the stormy assembles of the free people of Athens, and the battle- 
ground of her mightiest orators, Hither resorted the intellectual 
sovereigns of the world ; the patriots who 


‘Snook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and ARTAXERXEsS’ throne.’ 


It was thence that Demosthenes spoke, and excited or calmed the 
sea of popular commotion, more powerful than the Acgean, whose 
billows, dashing near, mingled their roar with the thunders of his elo- 
quence. 

There is a hallowed fellowship existing between all master minds. 
The most meritorious are always the first to recognise the claims of 
merit in others, the acutest to feel their excellence, and the most elo- 
quent to proclaim their worth. When Cicero visited Athens, he 
wrote the following query : 

‘Shall I ascribe it to a law of our nature, or to a delusive habit of 
mind, that when we look upon the scenes obi illustrious men of 
old fr equented, our feelings are more deeply excited than even by hear- 
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ing the record of their deeds, or perusing the works of their genius 4 
Such is the emotion I now experience, when I think, that here Plato 
was accustomed to discourse ; these gardens around us not merely 
recall the idea of the sage to my memory, but place as it were, his 
very form before my eyes. Here, too, Speusippus taught ; here Xeno- 
crates, here his disciple, Polemon; this is the very seat he used to oc- 


cupy.’ 

Woes these words of the great son of Rome, turn for a moment to 
the scene of his grandest struggles, that arena whereon the mightiest 
spirits met in terrible conflict, the Forum. Here, while Romans 
were freemen, all state affairs were debated in the most public man- 
ner, and the spot perhaps deserved the praise of being ‘ the noblest 
theatre on this side of heaven.’ Elevated in the midst of the great 
square was the rostra, from which, with his eyes fixed on the capitol, 
which immediately faced him, and the Tarpeian rock, with which the 
most impressive associations of honor and infamy were connected, the 
noblest of orators, ‘ wielded at will the fierce democracy,’ filling all 
bosoms with a passionate love of freedom and the glory of the Ro- 
man race. Cicero, in his work de Finibus, has indicated a fine trait 
of his character in the following remark : 

‘Often when I enter the senate house, the shades of Scipio, of 
Cato, and of Leelius, and in particular of my venerable grandfather, 
rise to my imagination.’ 

Every elegant mind will be thus haunted in the same localities. 

The scene that beneficent spirits have visited ‘ remains hallowed 
to all time,’ says Schiller ; it is still ‘blessed, though robbers haunt the 
place.’ Southey adds, ‘ He whose heart is not excited upon the spot 
which a martyr has sanctified by his sufferings, or at the grave of one 
who has largely benefitted mankind, must be more inferior to the mul- 
titude by his moral, than he can possibly be raised above them in his 
intellectual nature.’ We are indebted to the influence of local asso- 
ciation, for one of the most valuable productions in modern history. 
It was in the Church of St. Maria d’ Ara Ceeli, on the Capitoline Hill 
at Rome, as Gibbon himself tells us: ‘On the fifteenth of October, 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing Vespers, that the idea of writing the Decline 
and Fall of the city first started to his mind.’ 

Why is Pompeii so full of thrilling associations to the thoughtful 
traveller? It is because he there views a city that was old when 
Curist was a babe, the well-preserved homes of a thousand happy 
circles all of whom perished long before our ancestors had a language 
or the world a substantial hope. It is a city that reposed twenty cen- 
turies in the bosom of the earth, with nations trampling above, while 
its monuments and decorations have been so well preserved, and now 
stand out so brightly in brilliant day, that a contemporary of Augustus, 
returning to its sheets, its forums, its temple-fanes and tesselated bou- 
doirs, might exclaim : 

‘I greet thee,O my country! my dwelling is the only spot upon 
the earth which has preserved its form; an immunity extending even 
tothe smallest objects of my affection. Here is my couch; there are 
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my favorite authors. My paintings also, are still fresh as when the 
ingenious artist spread them over my walls. Come, let us traverse 
the town; let us visit the drama; I recognize the spot where I joined 
for the first time in the plaudits given to the fine scenes of Terence 
and Euripides. Rome is but one vast museum; Pompeii is a living 
antiquity,’ 

On visiting the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the ingenu- 
ous scholar is inspired by the genius of the place. He remembers 
that within those venerable walls, Hooker and Johnson, Bacon and 
Newton pursued the walks of science, and thence soar ed to the most 
elevated heights of literary renown. It was the same noble emula- 
tion that Tully experienced at Athens, when he contemplated the 
portico where Socrates sat, and the laurel-grove where Plato dis- 
coursed. 

But the most interesting associations we can explore are those con- 
nected with the early struggles of our country to be free. This topic 
is the most important, and we shall dwell on it more at length. 

In glancing at the historical events of our revolution, we escape 
from the obscurity which invests the ‘dim and shadowy visions’ of a 
remoter past. We contemplate an age crowded, indeed, with un- 
paralleled and stupendous events, but one perfectly authentic and 
luminous with the highest degree of splendor. Mr. Alison, describes 
the era of our national birth in the following high strain of eloquenc e. 

‘ The reign of George the IIL, embraces, beyond all question, the 
most ev éntful and important period in the annals of mankind. In its 
eventful days were combined the growth of Grecian democracy with 
the passions of Roman ambition; the fervor of plebeian zeal with 
the pride of aristocratic power ; the blood of Marius with the genius 
of Cesar; the opening of a nobler hemisphere to the enterprise of 
Columbus, with the rise of a social agent as mighty as the press or 
the powers of steam. 

‘But if new elements were called into action in the social world, 
of surpassing strength and energy, in the course of this memorable 
reign, still more remarkable were the characters which rose to emi- 
nence during its continuance. The military genius, unconquerable 
courage, and enduring constancy of Frederic : ‘the ar dent mind, burn- 
ing eloquenc e, and lofty patriotism of Chatham ; the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, sagacious intellect, and philosophic spirit of Franklin; the 
disinterested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and imperturbable fortitude 
of WASHINGTON ; the masculine understanding, feminine passions, 
and bloodstained ambition of Catharine, would alone have been suf- 
ficient to cast a radiance over any other age of the world. But bright 
as were the stars of its morning light, more brilliant still was the con- 
stellation which shone forth in its “meridian splendor, or cast a glow 
over the twilight of its evening shades. Then were to be seen the 
rival genius of Pitt and Fox, which, emblematic of the antagonist 
powers which then convulsed mankind, shook the British Senate by 
their vehemence, and roused the spirit destined, ere long, for the 
dearest interests of humanity, to array the world in arms; then the 
great soul of Burke cast off the unworldly fetters of ambition or party, 
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and, fraught with a giant’s force and a prophet’s wisdom, regained its 
destiny in the cause of mankind; then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and preserved unscathed in the deep the 
ark of European freedom ; and, ere his reign expired, the wisdom of 
Wellington had erected an impassable barrier to Gallic ambition, and 
said, even to the deluge of imperial power, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ Nor were 
splendid genius, heroic virtue, gigantic wickedness, wanting on the 
opposite side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mirabeau had thrown 
over the morning of the French Revolution the brilliant but deceitful 
light of Democratic genius; Danton had colored its noontide glow 
with the passions and the energy of tribunitian power; Carnot had 
exhibited the combination, rare in a corrupted age, of Republican 
energy with private virtue; Robespierre had darkened its evening 
days by the blood and agony of selfish ambition; Napoleon had risen 
like a meteor over its midnight darkness, dazzled the world by the 
brightness of his genius and the lustre of his deeds, and lured its vo- 
taries, by the deceitful blaze of glory, to perdition. 

‘In calmer pursuits. in the tranquil walks of science and literature, 
the same age was, beyond all others, fruitful in illustrious men. Doc- 
tor Johnson, the strongest intellect and the most profound observer 
of the eighteenth century ; Gibbon the architect of a bridge over the 
dark gulf which separates ancient from modern times, whose vivid 
genius has tinged with brilliant colors the greatest historical work in 
existence; Hume, whose simple but profound history will be coeval 
with the long and eventful thread of English story; Robertson, who 
first threw over the maze of human events the light of philosophic 
genius and the spirit of enlightened reflection ; Gray, whose burning 
thoughts had been condensed in words of more than classic beauty ; 
Burns, whose lofty soul spread its own pathos and dignity over the 
‘short and simple annals of the poor ;’? Smith, who called into exist- 
ence a new science, fraught with the dearest interests of humanity, 
and nearly brought it to perfection in a single life-time; Reid, who 
carried into the recesses of the human mind the torch of cool and 
sagacious inquiry ; Stewart, who cast a luminous glance over the phi- 
losophy of mind, and warmed the inmost recesses of metaphysical 
inquiry by the delicacy of taste and the glow of eloquence; Watt, 
who added an unknown power to the resources of art, and in the regu- 
lated force of steam, discovered the means of approximating the most 
distant parts of the earth, and spreading in the wilderness of nature 
the wonders of European enterprise and the blessings of Christian 
civilization ; these formed some of the ornaments of the period, during 
its earlier and more pacific times, forever memorable in the annals of 
scientific acquisition and literary greatness.’ 

The colonial and revolutionary history in this country comported 
with the intellectual character of the age just sketched. The founders 
of our colonies, the Winthrops, the Smiths, the Raleighs, the Penns, 
the Oglethorpes, were among the most accomplished scholars and ele- 
gant writers, as well as the most elevated and pure spirits of their 
time. They were men of severe morality and unblemished integrity, 
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as diesinasiiahol fans private purity as for public virtue. Being driven 
into war, they drew their swords for opinion’s sake ; having entered 
the contest on conscientious grounds, they deemed no sacrifice too 
great to be made in defence of their rights. 
‘Sucu were the men of old, whose tempered blades 
Dispersed the shackles of usurped control, 
And hewed them link from link ; then Albion’s sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 


And shining each in his domestic sphere 
Shone brighter still when called to public view.’ 


Diodorus Siculus tells us that the forest of the Pyrenean mountains 
being set on fire, and the heat penetrating the soil, a pure stream of 
silver gushed forth from the earth’s bosom, and revealed for the first 
time the existence of those mines afterward so celebrated. So, in 
circumstances of severe trial, intellectual resources are developed 
in copious and splendid profusion. 

The heroical pioneers of freedom in our land were not only con- 
scious of the dignity and importance of the immediate consequences 
of their acts, but they were prophetic of the future grandeur which 
their country was destined to attain. The spirit of lofty and wise 
patriotism was diffused through all classes, and the resolute determi- 
nation to resist oppression was shared by all. American mothers early 
learned, like the Spartan matron, to sa ny to their sons marching to battle, 
‘Return victorious, or return no more.’ 

Another striking feature in our primitive annals was the unanimity 
of purpose and action which subsisted among all the early patriots. 
The parent colonies teem with charms ‘ unborrowed from the eye.’ 
They abound with scenes which memory has sanctified, history com- 
memorated, and poetry adorned ; every rivulet has its hallowed asso- 
clations, every secluded lake and untamed forest haunts the imagina- 
tion with reminiscences of savage times ; every field has its tale of 
blood, every shore its record of suffering, and ‘nota mountain lifts its 
head unsung,’ or unworthy of heroic strains. Although the external 
aspect of nature is becoming rapidly changed by the inroads of unex- 
ampled enterprise, and many vestiges of primitive wildness are swept 
away, still 

‘A spirit hangs, 


Beautiful region! o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs.’ 


But one impulse moved our fathers in the great work they were 
commissioned to perform. Each one was full of the sentiment of 
Grattan, ‘I never will be satisfied so long as the meanest of mortals 
has alink of the British chain clanking on his limbs; the declaration 
is planted, and though great men should apostatize, } yet the cause shall 
live ; and though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire 
shall outlast the organ that conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like 
the word of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive 
him.’ 

That spirit has survived its first propagators, enhanced in value, if 
possible, by the recollection that, equally in the remotest sections, there 
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was unanimous promptitude for a common defence, and not one re- 
creant among avowed patriots to disgrace their toil. 

The blood that was shed in the war of the revolution, was shed in 
the defence of essential rights, and to secure independence for all. 
The bond of mutual sympathy was strong, and the interchange of 
patriotic labors delightful. The most glorious victories of the south, 
were won by a northern general; and the greatest achievements 
north of the Potomac, distinguishes the name of a southern officer. 
Patriots did not then stop to calculate the value of the Union, and 
strike a balance between imaginary and substantial allegiance to a 
common country. Then the richest consolation men enjoyed in life 
and in death, was that their sacred trust as statesmen and fellow citi- 
zens had been discharged with equal fidelity to every portion of the 
struggling land, and that the fruits of that fidelity, consecrated with 
their tears and blood, were entailed on their latest posterity. Not yet 
are statues and columns, and temples dedicated to each of that immor- 
tal band. Perhaps the most appropriate monument and which best 
comports with their character and fame, is the one they themselves 
erected ; the simple and sublime grandeur of our vast Republic. 

The influence of local association is strongly felt in the bosom of 
every American who visits the crumbling ruins of Jamestown, ‘ Glo- 
rious still in all her old decay ;’ or the unwasted rock at Plymouth ; 
the solid shore on which the Pilgrims first stepped, and which is im- 
mortal like Marathon or Nazareth. Truly said the great statesman 
of the north: 

‘ We shall not stand unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, while the 
sea continues to wash it; nor will our brethren in another early and 
ancient colony forget the place of its first establishment, till their river 
shall cease to flow by it. No vigor of youth, no maturity of manhood, 
will lead the nation to forget the spots where its infancy was cradled 
and defended.’ 

He must have sensibilities dull indeed who can contemplate un- 
moved the original dresses still preserved in ‘ Pilgrim Hall;’ the 
very plates from which our ancestors feasted and thanked Gop, and 
the venerable records in which their own hands inscribed the inci- 
dents of their first days on this continent, the most sad and sublime 
of history. ‘ Where a spring rises or a river flows,’ says Seneca, 
‘ There should we build altars and offer sacrifices.’ We feel the force 
of this sentiment when we bend over the ‘ sweet and delicate springs 
of water,’ for which the Pilgrims rendered especial gratitude, and 
which are still gushing at the foot of that hill, hard by the sounding 
sea, on the dreary summit of which, in that bleak December, the first 
germs of our nation sought a refuge amid drifting snows. Commerce 
is now busy there, wealth, science and art are multiplying their monu- 
ments all around, but O! let them not encroach on the sacred pre- 
cincts of that hill’s summit —the first burial-ground of our land ; 
leave that as a hallowed shrine where the remotest descendant of the 
pure and the free from his hearth far-off by the shore of the Pacific, 
may come and listen to the kindred tones of the Atlantic, and the 
holy melody of night-winds as they sigh a perpetual requiem over the 
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graves of the sane victims of shat dreadful winter, Curves. White, 
Rose Standish, and Mary Allerton. In the language of a distinguished 
poet, now living in New-England, may we not exclaim: 


‘Ou! if the young enthusiast bears 
O’er weary waste and sea the stone 
Which crumbled from the Forum’s stairs 
Or round the Parthenon; 
Or olive-bough from some wild tree, 
Hung over old Thermopyle : 


‘If leaflets from some hero’s tomb, 
Or moss-wreath torn from ruins hoary, 
Or faded flowers whose sisters bloom 
On fields renowned in story ; 
Or fragments from the Alhambra’s crest, 
Or the gray rock by Druids blest! 


‘If it be true that things like these 
To heart and eye bright visions bring, 
Shall not far holier memories 
To these memorials cling ? 
Which need no mellowing mist of time 
To hide the crimson stains of crime! 


But the most remarkable characteristic of our early history is, that 
Providence seems to have assigned each man an especial duty, and to 
have marked each battle-field of forensic strife with distinguished 
honors. It is interesting to observe how the citadel of oppression was 
attacked at different points, and a stone loosened here and there, by 
individual efforts, preparatory to the general storm and complete down- 
fall. James Otis, in his argument against ‘ Writs of Assistance,’ 
avowed and triumphantly defended the doctrine, that ‘ taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny ;’ and Samuel Adams, in a college exer- 
cise pronounced in the presence of the chief minions of British power, 
boldly announced for his theme that ‘ Resistance to the Chief Magis- 
trate is a duty, when the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be pre- 
served.’ These were radical principles, and struck at the foundation 
of all colonial wrongs. 

About the same time, Patrick Henry led off the southern wing of 
freedom’s young army ina most bold and daring manner. The ruins 
of the old House of Burgesses will be forever associated with his 
name. It was on that spot, in 1764, that he originated the great ques- 
tion which led eventually to American Independence. The whole 
colony of Virginia was confounded and dispirited on the promulga- 
tion of the stamp-act. It was in that dark crisis that Henry arose, 
and the thunders of his eloquence were heard, holding up to public 
indignation the tyranny of Great Britain, and animating his country- 
men to resist the injustice which in that act she had presumed to inflict. 
It was in allusion to the august scene, when this ‘ forest-born Demos- 
thenes’ boldly braved the popular feeling of the world and the world’s 
greatest power, that Jefferson declared, ‘Mr. Henry certainly gave 
the first impulse to the ball of the revolution.’ 

The same hand smote down another iniquitous principle in the old 
court-house yet standing in Hanover county. We refer to the famous 
controversy between the clergy on the one hand and the people of 
the colony on the other, touching the stipend claimed by the former. 
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Goaded to a sense of religious heotens ie the arrogance of a State 
establishment and the stings of intolerance, the colonists sought a de- 
fender of their rights, and found him in the person of a rustic patriot, 
then but twenty-four years old. We need not here recount the 
splendid scene when Henry delivered his famous ‘ speech against the 
parsons,’ making the blood of all to run cold, and their hair to rise 
on end, 

It was thus that Otis, by the flames of his eloquence, calcined the 
corner-stone of legal tyranny, and Henry with a thunder-bolt shat- 
tered the key-stone of ecclesiastical wrongs. Like Hercules and 
Theseus, they were the avengers of the oppressed and the destroyers 
of monsters. ‘These were not men who, as Burke said of the aristo- 
cratic politicians of his acquaintance, had been ‘ rocked and dandled 
into legislators.’ James Otis and Patrick Henry were, above all 
others, best fitted for the emergency to which they were born, be- 
cause they dared to say more in public than any other men. They 
possessed the brawny strength of the giant under whose massy club 
the hydra fell, and the ethereal terrors that rendered Jupiter Tonans 
dreadful to his foes, rather than the effeminate ease and elegant locks 
of Adonis, graceful in the dance, but inefficient on the field of severe 
and solemn conflict. 

Every conquest of value is at the price of popular commotion and 
heroic blood. Men must dare if they would win. The atmosphere 
we breathe would stagnate without tempests, and the ocean becomes 
putrid without agitation. Galileo fought in the observatory and suf- 
fered in prison while establishing the true doctrines of astronomy. 
Otis, Henry and Adams struggled on the rostrum, and pleaded with a 
price set upon their heads, while they cleared a space for the sun- 
shine and growth of enlarged liberty. They were just the men for 
the task. They struck for freedom and not for plunder, and were 
ready to sacrifice every thing in behalf of the boon for the attainment 
of which they fought. To give battle single-handed, like Cocles, 
against a horde of foes, or, like Curtius, to immolate themselves for 
the good of their country, was a duty which they courted rather than 
shunned. Those three men were the Horatii of this nation, and their 
renown will grow broader and brighter with the lapse of time. 

It is interesting to observe what great results sometimes flow from 
little causes. On November the seventeenth, 1307, three patriotic 
Swiss met at night on the border of a lake in the bosom of the Alps, 
and mutually pledged their labors and their lives for the disenthral- 
ment of their country. By the blessing of Providence on their 
efforts, and the vigilance of their successors, Freedom won and has 
maintained her sublime throne on that spot for six hundred years. 
Near the same place, three rivulets pour their limpid waters and 
unite in a stream, constantly augmented as it leaves mountain and 
forest behind and rushes on to linger a while in the placid beauty of 
Lake Constance; thence it leaps down the cataract of Schauff- 
hausen, rolls along the bases of the Jura, the Vosges and the Tau- 
rus ; traverses the plains of Friesland, waters the low countries of 
Holland : and having received twelve thousand tributaries, flowed 
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by one biledonsl and fitene cities and towns, divided eleven nations 
murmuring the history of thirty centuries and diffusing innumerable 
blessings all along its course, it stretches its mighty career from cen- 
tral Europe to the sea. But who can measure the length or fathom 
the depth of that current of good, first opened by the instrumentality 
of Otis, Henry and Adams t—a stream which, more beneficent than 
the mighty river of Egypt or the Rhine, is destined to imundate and 
fertilize the world. 

The source of American independence may be traced higher than 
to the period when, to speak in the verse of Thompson, 


‘Srrair to the voted aid, 
Free, cordial, large, of never-failing source, 
Th’ illegal imposition follow’d harsh, 
With execution given, or ruthless sought, 
From an insulted people, by a band 
Of the worst ruffians, those of tyrant power.’ 


It was not the stamp-act that produced, although it immediately 
occasioned, the struggle with the mother-country. It has been well 
said by Mr. Jefferson, that ‘the ball of the Revolution received its 
first impulse, not from the actors in that event, but from the first colo- 
nists.’ The latter emigrated to America in search of civil and reli- 
gious freedom ; they fled hither with a hatred toward the shackles 
which feudal institutions and the canon law imposed upon the soul. 
The spirit of revolt against oppression originated in England, and 
went with Robinson’s s congregation to Holland; thence it emigrated 
in the May-flower to Plymouth, and became the basis of all the legis- 
lation put forth by the wisest of colonists. Our Pilgrim Fathers 
moulded their social compacts and ecclesiastical government in direct 
opposition to the systems under which they had been so severely op- 
pressed. But this spirit of freedom, which had been developing from 
the first planting of the colonies, England attempted to quell. The 

chief resistance was made to her aggressive measures in Massachu- 
evs, because that colony was selected for the first trial of tyrannic 
_untvol. We have seen, however, that the South was as prompt to 
resist as her more oppressed brethren at the north. 

‘.ne historian of Greece records the names of ten distinguished 
srators who resisted the Macedonian conqueror, and the persons of 
whom he demanded, as being hostile to his supremacy. Our youth- 
ful colonies, soon after the conflict was commenced by the venerated 
patriots already named, presented an array of orators equal in num- 
ber and efficiency to those of any land. Henry, Lee and Randolph, 
in the south, and Otis, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
Hamilton, and others, in the north, rose in" grandeur and usefulness 
as the storm increased; showing that they were the voices and the 


beacon-fires which Gop had loved and lighted for the welfare of 


mankind. 

Several coincidences in our early history are remarkable. The 
first and last battle-fields of the Revolution are almost within sight 
of the colleges where our leading patriots were educated, and the 
rostra where the first popular debates occurred. All the chief ora- 
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tors of New-England were graduated at Harvard, the popular dis- 
cussions which led to actual conflict with the mother-country took 
place in the public buildings of Boston, and the first great battle for 
freedom raged on Bunker Hill. 

The chief leaders of the patriotic party in the south were educated 
at the college of William and Mary. Jefferson, then a student, 
heard Patrick Henry’s first eloquent denunciation of oppression 
almost under the eaves of his Alma Mater, as John Adams, then a 
young man, heard Otis when he first attacked the principle of unjust 
taxation in the north. In the immediate neighborhood of Williams- 
burg Cornwallis surrendered, and the long struggle of the revolu- 
tionary war was closed. Thus the ball rested near where it received 
its first impulse. Without those colleges to discipline our heroical 
fathers, how different would have been the destinies of the world ! 
Long may the venerable halls remain, and there 


* LONG may young Genius shed his sparkling ray, 
And throw his emanations bright around.’ 


The apostles of liberty in America, like the original preachers of 
our holy religion, first proclaimed their doctrines to a few fishermen ; 
men of toil and enterprise, such as Burke described: ‘ While we 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’ Straits; while we are looking for them beneath the arctic 
circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite region of 
polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too re- 
mote an object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and 
resting-place in the progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the 
equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated 
winter of both the poles. We know that while some of them draw 
the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude and pursue their gigantic game along the coasts of Brazil. 
No sea but is vexed by their fisheries ; no climate that is not witness 
to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity 
of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people who are 
still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. 

‘When I contemplate these things ; when I know that the colonies 
in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, and that they 
are not squeezed into this happy form by the constraints of a watch- 
ful and suspicious government, but that through a wise and salutary 
neglect a generous nature has been suffered to take her own way to 
perfection; when I reflect upon these effects ; when I see how pro- 
fitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, and 
all presumption in the wisdom of human contrivances melt and die 
away within me; my rigor relents; I pardon something to the spirit 
of liberty.’ 
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Such ine eb mpi of cenengeiens among the vitae in their 
efforts to obtain an honest livelihood on the land and on the sea, we 
cannot suppose that they would long submit to oppressive exactions. 
Popular discussions of popular wrongs soon became frequent, and 
one of the most noted places of gathering was around Liberty 
Tree. ‘This was a majestic elm, a species peculiar to America, and 
one of the grandest trees in the world. It stood opposite where 
now stands the Boylston Market, with its immense branches over- 
spreading the street. Governor Bernard, writing to Lord Hillsbo- 
rough, in a letter dated Boston, June 16, 1763, gives the following 
description of the renowned spot : 

‘Your lordship must know that Liberty Tree is a large old elm 
in the High-street, upon which the effigies were hung in ‘the time of 
the stamp act, nual from whence the mobs at that time made their 
parades. It has since been adorned with an inscription, and has ob- 
tained the name of Liberty Tree, as the ground under it has that of 
Liberty Hall. In August last, just before the commencement of the 
present troubles, they erected a flag-staff, which went through the 
tree and a good deal above the top of the tree. Upon this they hoist 
a flag as a signal for the ‘Sons of Liberty,’ as they are called. I 
gave my lord Shelburne an account of this erection at the time it was 
made. ‘This tree has often put me in mind of Jack Cade’s ‘Oak of 
Reformation.’ ’ 

The towering elm thus referred to was the grand rallying-point 
for the ancient Sons of Liberty. On its sturdy trunk notices of ty- 
rannical movements and calls to resist the same were wont to appear 
in the night, nobody could tell from whence ; from its lofty branches 
obnoxious functionaries were often suspended in ridiculous represen- 
tations, nobody could tell by whom. For instance, on the fourteenth 
of August, 1765, an effigy of Mr. Oliver, recently appointed to dis- 
tribute the stamps, and a boat, (emblematical of Lord Bute,) with 
the devil peeping out of it with the stamp act in his hand, and vari- 
ous other satirical emblems, here appeared in the manner described. 
By this time, so strong had the popular indignation become, that the 
sheriffs, when ordered to the task by Chief Justice Hutchinson, de- 
clined the danger of removing the pageantry from the tree. It would 
seem that on this spot ‘ liberty- -poles’ originated, and one now marks 
the site of the tree so dear to our fathers; a locality thrilling indeed 
in its associations. 

To the thoughtful American, as he perambulates Boston and vici- 
nity, there are many scenes calculated to arrest and strongly to ab- 
sorb attention ; but, all things considered, perhaps no place in New- 
England is more interesting than Faneuil Hall. We have already 
alluded to several distinguished battle-fields of early American elo- 
quence, each of which is remarkable for the conquest of some grand 
and specific principle of freedom. The old State-House, the head- 
quarters of colonial government in Boston, was the arena on which 
unrighteous taxation was combatted and the true ground won. The 
House of Burgesses, at Williamsburg, was the field on which open 
rebellion against Parliament was first declared, and Hanover Court- 
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house, in the same colony, was the blessed spot whereon priestly rule 
was effectually destroyed ; but Faneuil Hall will be forever memo- 
rable for still more noble and enduring associations. Within those 
venerable walls transpired not so much the work of destruction as 
construction ; patriots therein not only resisted wrong, but they eli- 
cited and moulded into practical use the elements of what is right 
and good; while they pulled down antique forms of government, 
they at the same time built up a new order of political and moral 
architecture the most symmetrical and sublime. 

Three prominent features characterize our republican institutions ; 
universal representation, free discussion, and the decision of all ques- 
tions by majorities. It is easy to demonstrate where these funda- 
mental principles were first established. 

The ‘town-meetings’ of New-England were entirely a new fea- 
ture introduced to the world in connection with political reform. A 
noted one was held in Faneuil Hall on the twelfth of September, 
1768. Dr. Cooper opened the exercises with prayer. A letter writ- 
ten to the commissioners of the British government, by one of their 
spies, gives us some interesting details with respect to the customs 
and feelings that prevailed in the popular meetings of those times. 
The informer tells them that the people met in Faneuil Hall; that 
Mr. Otis was chosen moderator, and was received with an universal 
clapping of hands; that the hall not being large enough to contain 
them, they adjourned to Dr. Sewall’s meeting-house ; that after seve- 
ral motions, and the appointing a deputation to wait on his excel- 
lency, they agreed to adjourn to the next afternoon ; ‘the moderator 
first making a speech to the inhabitants, strongly recommending 
peace and good order, and the grievances the people labored under 
might be in time removed ; if not, and we were called on to defend 
our liberties and privileges, he hoped and believed we should one and 
all resist, even unto blood; but at the same time, prayed Almighty 
Gop it might never so happen.’ 

Thus was the right of free discussion in a popular assembly as- 
serted and exercised, and the still higher right of universal suffrage 
was connected therewith. The show of hands decided every ques- 
tion, and the hard hand of the laboring man counted as much as that 
which signed orders for tens of thousands. Such gatherings and 
discussions had the most salutary effects. The people became ac- 
quainted with each other, and felt the need of mutual dependence 
as well as mutual restraint. The influence of every man was esti- 
mated according to his personal worth. In the popular strife for 
universal freedom they struck upon the fundamental principle of re- 
publicanism that the majority must rule ; it was this that gave each 
member of an assembly a pride in maintaining its decisions, as he 
thereby fortified his own judgment and self-respect. No sooner had 
these meetings, actuated and controlled by such original and exalted 
principles, began to be held in the ‘ Cradle of Liberty,’ than the saga- 
cious Burke recognized and proclaimed their superior dignity. Said 
he of the colonists : ‘ Their governments are popular in a high de- 
gree; some are merely popular, in all the popular representative is 
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the most weighty; and this share of the people in their ordinary 
government never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments and 
with a strong aversion for whatever tends to deprive them of their 
chief importance.’ But what this magnanimous statesman approved, 
others maligned. Governor Bernard vilified the character of the 
popular meetings, to which misrepresentations the ‘ Vindication of 
the Town of Boston,’ written by Otis, replied as follows: ‘ The 
governor has often been observed to discover an aversion to free as- 
semblies ; no wonder then that he should be so particularly disgusted 
at a legal meeting of the town of Boston, where a noble freedom of 
speech is ever expected and maintained; an assembly of which it 
may be justly said, to borrow the language of the ancient Roman, 
‘They think as they please, and speak as they think.’ Such an as- 
sembly has ever been the dread and often the scourge of tyrants.’ 

The struggle between the metropolis of New-England and the 
British government was severe, and continued from the time of the 
stamp act, in 1765, till the evacuation of the foreign troops in 1776. 
Every walk of industrious life and every profession, the bar, the pul- 
pit and the press, combined to give intensity and efficiency to the 
civil war. As an indication of the plainness and power of the latter, 
the following anecdote will suffice. A negro, whose principles were 
like his master’s, a tool of foreign despotism, one day met Mr. Edes, 
the printer of the Boston Gazette, which was the devoted organ of 
the patriots, and inquired of him what was the news. The printer 
replied that there was nothing new. ‘ Well,’ said the sable aristo- 
crat, ‘if you’ve nothing new, Massa Edes, I s’pose you print the 
same old lie over again.’ 

It is important to remember, that in all the excitements of those 
times ; the vexations that arrested commerce; the irritations pro- 
duced by the presence of mercenary troops; the menaces of arro- 
gant officers, and even the massacre of several citizens in open day ; 
despite all sorts of provocations and the most favorable opportunities 
for revenge, during the whole period of the revolution not a single 
life was destroyed by the Bostonians, either by assassination, mob- 
law, or public execution. 

In the mean time, the meetings in Faneuil Hall and other large 
public edifices were spreading the most salutary influence all over 
the country. The town-meetings and provincial assemblies were 
the arenas wherein the people were trained and armed intellectually 
for the great battle of independence. It was then that orators, fitted 
expressly for that preparatory work, like Otis and Henry, appeared, 
and consummated their exalted task. Driven at the points of British 
bayonets from Williamsburg, the noble band of Virginia patriots 
were still loyal to the highest duty. The Old Dominion continued 
to respond to the Bay State ; the ‘Old Church’ at Richmond echoed 
back in tones of thunder the patriotic cries that rang from Faneuil 
Hall. 

Hallowed are the associations connected with that venerable church 
in Richmond! Often has the writer sought its precincts alone, and 
pondered there on the scene when, within the walls yet standing, 
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eaets as se otitediianiai of the Rie uate onl all its senile re- 
sults, rose like one inspired, and delivered that speech unequalled in 
the history of man, ending with the ominous words, ‘ Give me liberty, 
or give me death!’ It was in the same burst of transcendent elo- 
quence that the phrase ‘ After all, we must fight!’ first broke on the 
popular ear, and fired the universal heart. The history of that ex- 
pression is interesting, as showing the close relations that subsisted 
between the north and south in all the revolutionary struggle. The 
are the expression of a quiet Puritan in the interior of ” Massachu- 
setts, given to the world on wings of fire by the bold Cavalier of 
Virginia. The facts are stated as follows, in a letter from John 
Adams to William Wirt: 

‘ When Congress had finished their business, as they thought, in 
the autumn of 1774, I had with Mr. Henry, before we took leave of 
each other, some Sunaitber conversation, in which I expressed a full 


conviction that our resolves, declarations of rights, enumeration of 


wrongs, petitions, remonstrances and addresses, associations and non- 
importation agreements, however they might be expected in America, 
and however necessary to cement the union of the colonies, would 
be but waste paper in England. Mr. Henry said they might make 
some impression upon the people of England, but agreed with me 
that they would be totally lost upon the government. I had but just 
received a short and hasty letter, written to me by Major Joseph 
Hawley, of Northampton, containing ‘a few broken hints,’ as he 
called them, of what he thought was proper to be done, and-con- 
cluding with those words, ‘ After all, we must fight !’ This letter I 
read to Mr. Henry, who listened with great attention; and as soon 
as I had pronounced the words ‘ After all, we must fight,’ he raised 
his head, and with an energy and vehemence that I can never forget, 
broke out with ‘By Gop, I am or THatT MAN’s minD.!’ I put the 
letter into his hand, and when he had read it, he returned it to me, 
with an equally solemn asseveration that he agreed entirely in opi- 
nion with the writer. I considered this as a sacred oath, upon a very 
great occasion, (and would have sworn it as religiously as he did,) 
and by no means inconsistent with what you say, in some part of 
your book, that he never took the sacred name in vain. 

‘ As I knew the sentiments with which Mr. Henry left Congress in 
the autumn of 1774, and knew the chapter and verse from which he 
had borrowed the sublime expression, ‘We must fight,’ I was not at all 
surprised at your history, in the hundred and twenty-second page, in 
the note, and in some of the preceding and following pages. Mr. 
Henry only pursued, in March, 1775, the views and vows of Novem- 
ber, 1774. 

‘The other delegates from Virginia returned to their State in full 
confidence that all our grievances would be redressed. The last 
words that Mr. Richard Henry Lee said to me when we parted 
were: ‘ We shall infallibly earry all our points ; you will be com- 
pletely relieved ; all the offensive acts will be repealed ; the army and 
fleet will be recalled, and Britain will give up her foolish project.’ 

‘ Washington only was in doubt. He never spoke in public. In 
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private he joined with those who advocated a non-exportation, as 
well as a non-importation agreement. With both he thought we 
should prevail; without either he thought it doubtful. Henry was 
clear in one opinion, Richard Henry Lee in an opposite opinion, and 
Washington doubted between the two. Henry, however, appeared 
in the end to be exactly in the right.’ 

It is evident that John Adams and Patrick Henry parted on the 
above occasion with a perfect identity of sentiment, and returned to 
their respective colonies to urge on the crisis which they saw was 
inevitable. Henry acquitted himself of his duty at Richmond, as 
has been already described. Adams rejoined his distinguished col- 
leagues in the popular movements in Faneuil Hall. To describe 
the immediate and remote consequences of those movements we 
cannot do better than by employing the following extract from 
Daniel Webster : ‘ No where can be found higher proofs of a spirit 
that was ready to hazard all, to pledge all, to sacrifice all, in the 
cause of the country. Instances were not unfrequent in which small 
free-holders parted with their last loaf and the last measure of corn 
from their granaries, to supply provision for the troops and hire ser- 
vice for the ranks. The voice of Otis and of Adams in Faneuil Hall 
found its full and true echo in the little councils of the interior towns ; 
and if within the Coutinental Congress patriotism shone more con- 
spicuously, it did not there exist more truly, nor burn more fervently ; 
it did not render the day more anxious or the night more sleepless ; 
it sent up no more ardent prayer to Gop for succor, and it put forth 
in no greater degree the fulness of its effort and the energy of its 
whole soul and spirit in the common cause, than it did in the small 
assemblies of the towns.’ 

These primary meetings, we remark again, which soon began to 
prevail throughout the country, served to enlighten all classes, and 
became the firmest cement to bind them together, when a compre- 
hensive and combined effort was demanded. The source and model 
of those assemblies was in the ‘ Cradle of Liberty,’ happily yet ex- 
tant. Long may it remain one of the most hallowed spots on the 
globe. What men have there spoken, and what events have therein 
transpired! What American can ever ascend to that Forum without 
standing enthralled by the intensity of thrilling associations? Here, 
as in the famous area where the masters of the world were wont of 
old to address the Roman people, the applause of venerated patriots 
mingled with the tones of kindred orators, cheered and fortified them 
in the exposure of crime, the vindication of justice, and the defence 
of freedom. Here, too, as there, are palpable reminiscences of the 
heroic past. Every foot of the forum at Rome was hallowed by the 
memory of some great domestic or national event. Columns and 
arches and temples testified on all sides the devotion of individuals 
and the triumphs of the republic. Standing in Faneuil Hall, one 
sees not only the colonnades, the galleries, the floor and the ceilin 
of the vast gathering-place of early patriots, the battle-field of con- 
summate eloquence, but there too are the artistic forms of some who 
mingled in the sternest strife of our country’s darkest days. Would 
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that the walls were all granite, and the roof iron, firm and enduring 
as the souls whose memories are forever linked with the locality, and 
that, from niches all round this theatre of most glorious deeds, the 
marble forms of all the chief actors might look down upon intermi- 
nable generations of American freemen. 

We come, finally, to consider the most glorious battle-field of all ; 
the Congress of 76. Every thing has been prepared for the gr and 
and decisive blow. Providence summons the whole country to a 
general council in Philadelphia, and the choicest spirits of every sec- 
tion are prompt to obey. What were the thoughts that accompanied 
those patriots, as they turned their backs upon every thing dear around 
home’s hearth, and set their faces toward a common altar, journeying 
up thither with the determination to consecrate every thing to the 
public weal? It is certain that they were capable of properly ap- 
preciating the perils that encompassed them, as well as the benefits 
which might flow from the efforts they designed to make. Never 
was there a popular assembly of politicians that comprised a greater 
proportion of highly educated members. Nearly one half were 
graduates of colleges at home or abroad. Some were self-educated, 
in the best school, and to the highest degree. The ancient poets 
taught that Astrea, the goddess of Justice, had her last residence 
among unsophisticated husbandmen before she quitted the earth. 
The Genius of Liberty found a rural home in our land ere she was 
throned by general acclamation at Carpenter’s Hall, in the central 
colony of America. Twenty-five of the fifty-six immortal men had 
trod the soil and studied in the institutions of Great Britain. Among 
those who had not received university laurels were philosophers like 
Franklin and jurists like Roger Sherman. 

In this connection, we should not forget the s’ ‘ipling surveyor, born 
on the banks of the Potomac, beneath a farmer’s roof, and early left 
an orphan. No academy aided his youthful aspirations, no college 
crowned him with its honors. But industry and integrity provided for 
the best education of his great natural powers. ‘ Himself his own 
cook, having no spit but a “forked stick,no plate but a large chip,’ at 
sixteen years of age, he is found roaming over the Alleghanies and 
along the Shenandoah, training himself under the eye of Heav en, one 
day-to be the hope and leader ‘of a nation in arms. Most truly might 


he have said : 


‘To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love.’ 


In the language of Sparks, ‘ Happy was it for America, happy for 
the world, that a great name, a guardian genius , presided over desti- 
nies in war, combining more than the virtues of the Roman Fabius, 
and the Theban Epaminondas, and compared with whom, the con- 
querors of the world, the Alesendors and Czesars, are but pageants 
crimsoned with blood and decked with the trophies of slaughter, ob- 
jects equally of the wonder and the execration of mankind. The 
hero of America was the conqueror only of his country’s foes, and 
the hearts of hiscountrymen. To the one he was a terror, and i in the 
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other he gained an ascendency, supreme, unrivalled, the tribute of 
admiring gratitude, the reward of a nation’s love — our WasuineTon !’ 

The congress of ’76 has assembled, and solemn prayer has just 
been offered for the divine blessing on the country and in behalf of 
the patriotic cause. Let us enter the hall and contemplate the august 
assemblage. The first thing that strikes us is, the wonderful diver- 
sity of character present, constituting a perfect whole. The quality 
that is deficient in one, in another superabounds ; where one is wise 
to construct a theory, another is equally skilful to demonstrate its 
practicability. Whether we desire severe logical deduction, or gorge- 
ous rhetorical expression; whether it be necessary to convince the 
judgment or inflame the passions; no models can in the world be 
found superior to those here congregated. 

In the President’s chair sits Hancock, crowned with a demeanor 
graceful and splendid, like ‘ blazing Hyperion on his orb“d throne.’ 
Prominent in the heroic band, and oldest of their number, is he who 
at the same time snatched the lightnings from the skies and the sceptre 
from the oppressor’s hand. ‘There too is Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, whose generous aid, advanced on his own credit, paved 
the way for the victories at Trenton and Princeton, and in the gloom- 
iest hour caused the American eagle to soar aloft toward Heaven. 
More retired, but not less interested, is that old puritan, Samuel Adams, 
‘on his front, engraven thought and public care.’ He was among the 
very first to excite popular rebellion against wrong, and he is here to 
aid its progress and pray for its consummation. Of few words, but 
abounding in greatand beneficent deeds, he sits in council grave and 
taciturn, like ‘ gray-haired Saturn quiet as a stone,’ his soul firm as 
granite and unbending before the storm. His more oratorical name- 
sake, John Adams, with watchful eye and ear is scanning the pro- 
ceedings ; while every look and motion betrays his readiness to ex- 
emplify his favorite maxim, ‘I would rather be in the wrong with 
Plato than inthe right with Epicurus.’ Lee, with inimitable suavity 
and elaborate grace, moves in chivalrous majesty on the scene. With- 
erspoon, the divine, ‘ visibly written blessed in his looks,’ is there, with 
the meekness of a minister of Jesus Curist, but with a firmness that 
never quailed in the presence of his country’s foe. In the alternative 
between the sacrifice of freedom or the loss of life, like the Spartan 
mother, he would rather have seen his son brought home a corpse upon 
his shield, than dishonored by its loss. And Rutledge, the youngest 
of the patriots, comes forward to illustrate in his own person the an- 
cient apalogue of the youthful Hercules, in the pride and strength of 
beauty, surrendering his entire soul to the worship of exalted virtue. 
But it is needless any further to specify; all, as one man, are ready to 
exclaim, our mother is America, our battle is for freedom, purity of 
purpose is our breast-plate, and the favor of Heaven is our shield. 

In the momentous proceedings of July 4th, 1776, we miss the per- 
sons of several of the most famous men in our colonial and revolu- 
tionary history. Their absence striking'y indicates the care of Provi- 
dence in all great events. Bold and daring patriots, with the most 
intrepid zeal, had long since roused the colonies and stung them into 
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indignation against tyrannic wrongs. ‘Toes pioneers of ~eahinl 
prosperity had ur ged on the fearful crisis, and at length the period had 
arrived when every thing was at stake. But when counsel was needed 
most, and the action of ‘sublime statesmanship commenced, the men 
of passion declined, and their mission being gloriously fulfilled. He 
who rules over all withdrew them from the scene. Otis, disabled by 
a brutal attack made on him bya British emissary, lay secluded from 
public life. Henry was indeed sent up to congress, with one effort of 
almost divine eloquence to break the spell that at first bound the 
assembly in awful silence ; then he withdrew and was little heard of 
more. ‘The successors of these primitive patriots were not less reso- 
lute, but more discreet. A consciousness of the fearful responsibility 
devolved upon them by their position, seems to have rendered them 
solemnly reflective and sublimely self-possessed. To describe their 
eloquence will be the purpose of subsequent chapters; at present, 
we will look only at the one grand event and its associations — the 
Declaration of Independence. 

One whom we have not yet named, but in some respects the most 
renowned of men, Jefferson, appears before congress, bearing in his 
hand that noblest of all documents not the result of inspired wisdom. 
‘Whether we regard it asa specimen of strong and fervid eloquence, 
of manly remonstrance, or of deep and solemn ; appeal, it is every way 
sustained and wonderful. The writer speaks as if he felt himself to 
be the voice of a great and outraged people, giving indignant utte- 
rance to its many wrongs and oppressions, and in face of Heaven, and 
the whole earth for witnesses, declaring that they shall be endured no 
longer.’ 

The question was on the adoption of the Declaration. We should 
consider the character of that document, and the circumstances under 
which it was reported. It has been called the Chart of American 
Freedom ; but it was vastly more elevated than the famous Magna 
Charta wrung from King John at Runnymede. There is some resem- 
blance in the original of the two documents, but their spirit is very 
little alike. Jobn Lackland, as he was called, levied heavy contribu- 
tions on the barons, and seized at his pleasure their beasts of burden 
and agricultural implements. This touched the selfish interests of the 
owners of the serfsand soil. It isa singular fact that the great instru- 
ment of English freedom had no nobler origin than this. It seems 
still more strange that one article uf that great charter forbids the 
destruction of houses, woods, or men, without the special permission 
of the proprietor, who had full power over the life of Englishmen. 
The haughty slave-holding barons who extorted Magna Charta from 
King John, did not in the least consult the welfare of the plebeian 
orders. Nullus hber homo, is its domineering phraseology. The vas- 
sals who were chained to the soil, were left just where Magna Charta 
found them. No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the war 
of the barons against the infamous King was waged for the benefit 
of the great mass of the people, or that the treaty of Runnymede 
secured ‘their liberties. Certain great privileges were exacted, it is 
true, but the end designed was far aside from popular freedom. 
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On the other hand, the first sentence in the American Chart of ’ 
recognizes the equality of mankind, and the Declaration proceeds to 
demand the highest privileges for all. The conflicts in which our 
fathers signalized their courage and their strength were in the defence 
of exalted principles, and the resources they chiefly relied on were 
moral, They did not desire to arm themselves in the spirit of those 


‘Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones, 
Whose table earth; whose dice were human bones.’ 


The circumstances under which that Declaration was reported and 
discussed were of the most impressive character. A proposition was 
brought forward in favor of separating the colonies from the parent 
country. The grand question then agitated was between power and 
right. The orators seemed to feel and speak as if they clearly saw 
that in the decision then to be made lay the liberties of three millions 
of colonists, as well as the hopes of all the civilized nations that should 
thenceforth people the earth. The depositories of the immediate 
and prospective rights of mankind were not unfaithful to their trust. 
They seceded from their age and elevated themselves above it. They 
emerged from the dubious atmosphere of ordinary views, and stood 
in calm grandeur on the serenest heights of political prophecy. They 
assembled around the sacred shrine of liberty, and under the influ- 
ence of the loftiest inspiration, consulted the eternal wants of man, 
and legislated for all coming time. Napoleon said to his staff as they 
entered the battle of the Pyramids, ‘ Think that forty centuries look 
down upon you from the summits of yonder monuments.’ 

But our patriotic sires took a more comprehensive view, from a 
higher point, and under convictions of a more solemn cast. Witha 
full consciousness of the perils they incurred, they voted for the De- 
claration. 

A classic poet has described Heaven itself as surveying with pleasure 
the scene of ‘a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.’ If this 
is allowable,we think a much sublimer spectacle is presented by a brave 
nation struggling for freedom and independence, especially when the 
odds are so great as in the instance under consideration; afew feeble 
colonies on one side, numerous disciplined troops, veteran skill, and 
all the vast resources of despotic power on the other. But the ques- 
tion was not what is safety to ourselves, but what is duty to our con- 
stituents, our successors, the world. Each man of them seems to have 
set his name to that immortal pledge with the feelings with which 
Leonidas, in view of inevitable and speedy immolation on the altar 
of his country, exclaimed : 

‘But ye rocks of Thermopyle, free mountains and happy plains, 
ye will remain!’ 

The congress of ’76 was a more than Amphictyontic council, in the 
intelligence and devotion of which one might safely predict the per- 
petuity of national strength at home and increasing influence abroad. 
Profound and impassionate consecration possessed every breast, uni- 
ted the congress in one purpose, and electrified the whole continent. 
Every faculty of the human soul was summoned to the highest duty, 
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and braced up to the most intense exertion. The light then kindled 
in Independence Hall seemed to be immediately reflected back from 
every cottage in America, and at every moment since has gone on 
spreading wider and brighter over prison and palace round the globe. 

The pen with which the several signatures were made on the De. 
claration of Independence is now in the cabinet of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, together with a sealed vial full of tea, caught in 
the shoes of one of the ‘ Mohawks’ who destroyed the obnoxious car- 
goes in Boston harbor. What American can look upon those memo- 
rials without emotions of the purest and most thrilling gratitude ? 

Those patriots have all passed away, each one deserving the enco- 
mium of Pericles, ‘No citizen through their means ever put on 
mourning :’ 


‘Tuy were below, ere they arrived in heaven, 
So mighty in renown, as every muse 
Might grace her triumph with them.’ 


The brightest thing about the congress of ’76 was the integrity 
which its members pledged in behalf of their common country. Their 
lives were dear to them, their fortunes were ample, but their sacred 
honor was their choicest wealth and greatest glory. They encoun- 
tered hardships of the most fearful magnitude, and temptations of the 
greatest power, but not one of them hesitated a moment in his alle- 
giance to duty, or swerved in the slightest degree from the discharge 
of it. They were not only all true to their solemn vows, but not a 
single stain ever soiled the escutcheon of one of them. They were 
republicans to the last. The noble sentiments proclaimed to the 
world on July 4th, 1776, their authors never belied. Asa class, they 
were remarkably frugal and temperate, and nearly all of them lived 
to extreme old age. For intelligence, patriotism, purity of life and 
loyalty to country, the history of the world at large has nothing to 
compare with the names of the immortal fifty six. /, 

If other battle-fields are interesting in their associations, what shall 
we say of that glory of Philadelphia, Independence Hall? ‘If there 
be a spot upon earth,’ says Doctor Clarke, ‘ pre eminently calculated 
to awaken the solemn sentiments, which such a view of nature is fitted 
to make upon all men, it may surely be found in the plain of Mara- 
thon; where, amidst the wreck of generations, and the graves of an- 
cient heroes, we elevate our thoughts toward Hi, ‘in whose sight a 
thousand years are but as yesterday ;’ where the stillness of Nature ; 
harmonizing with the calm solitude of that illustrious region, which 
once was the scene of the most agitated passions, enables us, by the 
past, to determine of the future. In those moments, indeed, we may 
be said to live for ages; a single instant, by the multitude of impres- 
sions it conveys, seems to anticipate for us a sense of that eternity 
‘when time shall be no more;’ when the fitful dream of human ex- 
istence, with all its turbulent illusions, shall be dispelled ; and the last 
sun having set, in the last of the world, a brighter dawn than ever 
gladdened the universe, shall renovate the dominions of darkness and 
of death.’ 

But to the free citizens of this continent, the power of local asso- 
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ciations is more powerful in the precincts of Independence Hall than 
on the plains of Marathon. Collisions with a mightier fve, and deeds 
of daring put forth for richer conquests, took place there, than when 
heroic Greeks grappled with the Persian host. What history, what 
picture, could ever tell the half of what is suggested to every intelli- 
gent and susceptible mind on entering that venerable hall? Who is 
not immediately carried back to that day, thenceforth memorable for- 
ever, when an awful stillness pervaded ‘the assembly for several mo- 
ments previous to voting ‘that these United Colonies are and of right 
oucht to be, free and independent states?’ What devotion then filled 
that consecrated place, and rose to heaven in silent yenyee for firm- 
ness, unanimity and deathless resolve! One almost hears Hane: ck 
suggesting to Franklin, ‘ We must all hang together now.’ ‘ Yes,’ is 
the characteristic response of that plain old Nestor of patriots, ‘we 
must indeed all hang together, or most assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.’ 

Perhaps the only edifice in the world invested with associations at 
all comparable with this, was the old Parliament House in Westmin- 
ster. It was there that the Cammons, in their feeblene-s, sent for the 
prelates to aid their consultations. Afterward, when the days of 
‘the usurping blood of Lancaster’ were past, and the power of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts were trophies in their hands, the same ‘ poor 
Commons’ abrogated the arrogant rights of the peerage, and destroyed 
the very prelacy for whose counsel they had once sued. There 
Charles had come to seize the obnoxious members; and in the 
chamber adjoining the Commons, Stafford and Laud had pleaded. 
There, in 1653, Cromwell entered, dismissed the attendants, locked 
the doors, and made himself, as Protector, the council of a nation 
upon whose council chamber was seen inscribed, ‘ This house to let, 
unfurnished.’ That room, the cradle of English freedom, had wit- 
nessed the consummation of governmental power, and its greatest 
possible restrictions within regal limits. From 1688 to its destruc- 
tion, it had been the arena of the greatest eloquence and most im- 
pressive scenes. There Shaftsbury and Bolingbroke had spoken ; 
there, from 1740, the contentions of successive parties, animated and 
adorned by the speeches of Walpole, Windham, Pulteney, Chatham, 
Burke, Pitt, Fox and Sheridan, had been fought with a passionate 
strencth of intellect, and the mighty excitement produced by the con- 
flict of gigantic minds. When that ancient palace of legislation was 
consumed, it was indeed a mournful sight. To all the E nglish na- 
tion, and their colonies in ev ery clime, a link in the chain of historic 
interest and thrilling associations was destroyed. A splendid new 
palace for Parliament is now rising on the same site. In accordance 
with the laws of mind, and with a wise respect for the distinguished 
dead, the commissioners of the realm have recently reported in re- 
spect thereto that, ‘as St. Stephen’s Hall stands on the spot where 
the House of Commons was, during many centuries, in the habit of 
assembling, it should be adorned with statues of men who rose to 


eminence by the eloquence and abilities which they displayed in that 
house.’ 
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But the great battle-field whereon our fathers met that Parliament 
in its most august display of oratorical talent, braved that great king- 
dom with all its consolidated strength, and won the day under the 
most fearful odds, yet remains. The heroes indeed are departed, 
but here before us is still open their scene of action. Death has 
claimed them, but war and wasting elements have spared the theatre 
of their stupendous struggle. We can go and meditate there, gazing 
at the places where they sat, the floor on which they stood, the win- 
dows through which the bright sun looked in smilingly upon their 
sublime transactions, and may touch the walls which seem yet to 
vibrate to the thunders of their eloquence. 

Long may those walls remain, the Mecca of a worship holier than 
the Saracen’s ; and when they shall have passed away, may the Ge- 
nius of American Art, harmonious with the Genius of Liberty, her 
best patron, and commemorative of her grandest work, here come, 
and in a worthy master-piece heave up a monument which shall 
perish only 

‘WHEN wrapped in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunders shake the world below.’ 


Yes, the men of the Congress of ’76 have passed away, but let us 
hope that the spirit they evoked, and which guided them to victory, is 
not yet become obsolete. Their laurels freshen in eternal bloom on 
their sepulchres, and their posthumous influence is busy every where 
disenthralling the world. Mav the flame kindled on the national 
altar in the first true Hall of Freedom, to illuminate and consecrate 
the Declaration of Independence in America, burn with inextinguish- 
able splendor, quicken every tardy pulse with patriotic zeal; and 
blast to cinders every fetter and every tyrant’s accursed throne ! 


FOREST CAROL. 


I sreatue more free and deep The cloud forsakes my brow, 

With my foot on the forest ground, And grief’s wild throb my soul, 
When winds awake from sleep While murmuring leaf and bough 

The huge-armed ‘Titans round. Mock ocean’s distant roll: 
I love the ‘organ’s peal True time my pulses beat 

In fanes upreared by art, To notes of praise and love, 
But nearer Gop | feel With moss beneath my feet, 

In the greenwood’s leafy heart. And the swinging boughs above. 
To every bush a tonrue The shade of woods I seek 

Is given by the breeze ; When tired of strife with men; 
And a thousand harps seem hung Old voices comfort speak 

High on the mossy trees ; In thicket, glade and glen ; 
From oak, and elm and pine I love the organ’s peal 

Comes whispering a voice, In fanes upreared by art, 
Saying, ‘ Thine ear incline, But nearer Gop I feel 

Sad poet! and rejoice.’ In the greenwood’s leafy heart. 

W. E. C. Hosmer 
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HARMONY OF PHILOSOPHY WITH POETRY. 


Truta and beauty are but kindred manifestations of divine wis- 
dom. Asaray of light, in passing through a prism, is in some man- 
ner decomposed and presented to the eye in varied though blinding 
hues, so the wisdom of Gop, as seen through his works, appears in 
different forms, though its supreme glory “consists in its indivisible 
Unity. 

This divine principle constitutes at once the vital element of all 
true philosophy and the noblest and only imperishable inspiration of 
the poets. Thus the philosopher and the poet, though often consi- 
dered antagonistic, when true to the spirit of their “high vocation 
seem to be the harmonious offspring of one common parent; fellow- 
worshippers at one common shrine; co-workers in one great cause. 

So vital, indeed, are the bonds of this union, that a disrelish for 
either is inevitable hostility to the true spirit of both; and he who 
would exterminate the one, is sure to enslave and prostitute the 
other; so that there is strong reason to believe that the palmiest days 
of poetry and philosophy will be contemporaneous. 

It cannot be denied that there is an element in a rude state of so- 
ciety which is not only favorable to the development of poetic talent, 
but which is absolutely indispensable to the character of a great poet. 
I know of noih‘ag with which to compare it better than the simplicity 
and open heartedness of childhood. When the soul, in its native 
vigor, ‘ simple, sensuous and passionate,’ invests all things with the 
hue of its own feelings; even the most familiar objects in nature 
seem to be wrapt in mystery; and conscious of its ignorance, it is 
credulous and tractable. This characteristic is found no less in Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth and Shakspeare, than in Homer and Dante; but 
while with the latter it was but the prevailing spirit of their age, with 
the former it was the result of talents and acquirements that raised 
them immeasur ably above their age. 

Philosophy, too, is docile and child-like in proportion to the noble- 
ness of its aims and the depth of its research; and if in the earlier 
part of its career it puts an end to the rude simplicity of a primitive 
age, and by familiarizing the mind with the yet unexplained myste- 
ries of nature, it induces a state of all others the most uncongenial 
to the spirit of poetry, a state of unconscious ignorance, there is rea- 
son to believe that its more mature and ultimate influences will favor 
the development of a higher order of poetic talent than has yet been 
witnessed. Since the philosophy of the universe is but the exempli- 
fied wisdom of Gop, he is the truest philosopher who sees the most, 
in every thing around him, that is inexplicable and mysterious. For 
as clouds and thick darkness have always surrounded the presence of 
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the Divine Masesty in his communications with man, so the emana- 
tions of his wisdom are always enshrouded in mystery. As man could 
not behold his unveiled face and live, so could not the human intel- 
lect endure an unclouded display of a single ray of his wisdom, com- 
ing in its peerless beauty from the celesial throne. Its faintest scin- 
tillations therefore partake of the incomprehensible characier of their 
infinite source ; and the philosophy which attempts to tear the veil 
of mystery from the forms and workings of nature, and explain all 
things to the satisfaction of reason, is not only false to its high voca- 
tion, but is unworthy of the name of philosophy. On the contrary, 
it is the proudest triumph of true philosophy to afford such glimpses 
into the depths of infinite wisdom as will give vivid impressions of 
its measureless profundity ; revelations before which the intellect of 
man falls down in mute wonder and astonishment. If in future ages 
the discoveries of Newton should be eclipsed by any of greater mag- 
nitude, the fact that he felt himself only as a little child picking up 
pebbles upon the shore of the great ocean of truth, will encircle his 
name with a glory which will be unsurpassable and immortal. If 
the workings of nature appear clear to us, we may be sure our view 
is but imperfect and superficial. It is only necessary to see deep 
and clear enough, and every thing will be wonderful and mysterious. 
In knowledge men seem to be men only when what little they know 
is compared with the less that is known by children, and we are all 
children when we consider the immense amount that we have yet to 
learn. ‘To teach man this is the last and proudest achievement of 
philosophy, and in so doing it restores the state of mind most favorable 
to the development of poetic talent; a state of child-like simplicity 
and surprise, when every thing around, above and beneath is replete 
with mystery. In the mean while, at the sacred feet,of the muse, 
philosophy pours out her treasures of learning and wisdom, amassed 
by centuries of intellectual toil, and throws open the broad fields of 
her conquest to the range of the imagination and the fancy. To the 
freshness and vigor of spring are added the maturity and abundance 
of autumn; a truth long since beautifully though perhaps uncon- 
sciously symbolized by the poets when they made ‘the fabled son of 
Latona’ at once the patron of poetry and of science, and adorned 
his brow with the unfading garlands of eternal youth. 

But we are told by some that the images in which the imagination 
embodies and with which the fancy illustrates the passions of the 
soul, though bearing the semblance of truth, are in fact unreal, and 
that the light of philosophy, by dissipating these, will rob poetry of 
its charms. 

If they are false and unreal, poetry loaths them no less than philo- 
sophy, and to scatter and dissipate them is an essential service to 
poetry. But the glance-like intuitions of cenius upon which poetiy 
relies for the apprehension of truth in the keenness and delicacy of 
their action far out-strip the cautious and cumberous movements of 
the reason, which is the basis of philosophy. While philosophy was 
yet in its helpless infancy, poetry was the nurse of the soul. Often 
by one sweep of its pinions it has reached heights which it has taken 
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philosophy ages of patient toil to attain. And in its child like ram- 
bles after beauty it has found invaluable treasures, which though for 
ages considered but the fictions of the poets, have at length been 
discovered to be gems of eternal truth; ay, gems so bright and 
beautiful that even an inspired apostle did not hesitate to snatch 
them from the rubbish of human speculation and place them in the 
casket of Divine Truta. Who then, judging from the past, will say 
that even the wildest imaginings and fancies of the Poets may not 
unfold ‘the secret harmunies of the universe; links in the chain that 
binds the spiritual to the material world, which the focal blaze of 
philosophy will only render more bright and beautiful, and which, 

though long know nonly i in the ideal world, are none the less real, 

abiding and precious. ‘But while the sun of science in his tardy 
course is revealing more clearly the truth of the beauties of the poets, 
the aurora of poetry is speeding her onward course already in ‘the 
regions beyond,’ scattering her golden beams upon the confines of 
darkness, and heralding in joyous peans the progressive and univer- 
sal triumph of the day. Nay, is not this the divine mission of the 
divinest of our faculties, the poetic, to beckon the mind to new dis- 
coveries and conquests in the unexplored realms of eternal truth ? 


‘By scattering blooms 
To lead through paths though hid that mount on high, 
Though forms and tones more pure and more sublime — 
Alp upon Alp of beauty, till the time, 
When what we long as Poetry have nursed, 
Shall as a god’s swift inspiration burst, 
And flash in glory, on that youngest day 
ONE with the Trutu, to which it wings the way !’ 


Thus in the tender infancy, Poetry watched over and nourished 
Philosophy ; and if in the early part of its career, Philosophy invaded 
some of the promises of Poetry in its triumph, it restores again her 
realm entire, and enriches her shrines with the spoils of its victories, 
while Poetry in turn sheds her \ight to assist and guide the advance 
of Philosophy. 

But when they stand together upon the last confine of reason ; 
when the broad, impassable ocean of the Infinite stretches out on all 
sides before them, and human Philosophy falters and can go no far- 
ther, Poetry, spreading her pinions, mounts far above the regions of 
time and sense, and pressing through the very gate of Heaven, gazes 
with eagle eye upwn the unrevealed splendors of the Infinite. “And 
even then, in the radiance of a brighter and a purer philosophy, drink- 
ing from the very fountain of inspiration, Poetry will live and flourish 
immortal. 


EPIGRAM ON A LADY SHREW 


Tuey tell you that your brow is fair, 
And unsurpassed by none ; 
To me the cause is very clear — 
You brow-beat every one. ss da ae 
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LITERARY NOTICES: 


ORATION ON THE DEATH oF JoHN Quincy Apams, delivered before the Legislature of New- 
York, at Albany, on the sixth day of April, 1848. By Wri1u1am H. Sewarp. Published by 
order of the Legislature. pp. 36. Albany: CHaRLEs VAN BENTHUYSEN. 

WE have perused this oration with great pleasure. It is the production of a mind 
well stored with important and interesting historical facts, and it contains sound and 
patriotic reflections upon the lessons taught in the career of a distinguished citizen, 
who ‘in the ripeness of age and fulness of honors has descended to his rest. We 
have nowhere seen, in the many addresses upon the death of Mr. Apvams, any refe- 
rence to the facts set forth in the ensuing well-expressed sentences: ‘ He bent vast 
efforts with success to such a policy of internal improvement as would increase the 
facilities of communication and intercourse between the States, and bring into being 
that great internal trade which must ever constitute the strongest bond of federal 
union. Wherever a light-house has beer etetted, on our sea-coast, on our lakes, or 
on our rivers; wherever a mole or pier has been constructed or begun; wherever a 
channel, obstructed by shoals or sawyers, has been opened, or begun to be opened ; 
wherever a canal or rail-road, adapted to national uses, has been made or projected, 
there the engineers of the United States, during the administration of Joun Quincy 
Apams, made explorations, and opened the way for a diligent prosecution of his de- 
signs by his successors. ‘This policy, apparently so stupendous, was connected with a 
system of fiscal economy so rigorous, that the treasury augmented its stores, while 
the work of improvement went on ; the public debt, contracted in past wars, dissolved 
away, and the nation flourished in unexampled prosperity.’ ‘The force and beauty of 
the following passages, and the striking contrast which they embody, will arrest and 
well repay the attention of the reader: 


‘Tue distinguished chafacteristics of Mr. Apams’s life were BENEFICENT LABOR and PER- 
SONAL CONTENTMENT. He never sought wealth, but devoted himself to the service of man- 
kind; yet by the practice of frugality and method he secured the enjoyment of dealing forth 
continually no stinted charities, and died in affluence. He never solicited place or preferment, 
and had no partizan combinations, or even connections ; yet he received honors which eluded 
the covetous grasp of those who formed parties, rewarded friends and proscribed enemies ; 
and he filled a longer period of varied and distinguished service than ever fell to the lot of any 
other citizen. In every stage of this progress he was CoNTENT. He was content to be Presi- 
dent, Minister, Representative or Citizen. 

‘Stricken in the midst of this service, in the very act of rising to debate, he fell into the 
arms of the Conscript Fathers of the Republic. A long lethargy supervened and oppressed 
his senses. Nature rallied the wasting powers, on the verge of the grave, for a very brief pe- 
riod; but it was long enough for him. The re-kindled eye showed that the re-collected mind 
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was clear, calm and vigorous. His weeping family and his sorrowing compeers were there. 
He surveyed the scene, and knew at once its fital import. He had left no duty unperformed ; 
he had no wish unsatisfied ; no ambition unattained ; no regret, no sorrow, no tear, no remorse. 
He could not shake off the dews ot death that gathered on his brow. He could not pierce the 
thick shades that rose up before him; but he knew that Eternity lay close by the shores of 
Time; he knew that his ReperMer lived. Eloquence, even in that hour, inspired him with 
his ancient sublimity of utterance. ‘Tuts,’ said the dying man, ‘THIS Is THE END OF EARTH!’ 
He paused for a moment, and then added, ‘I am contEeNT!’ Angels might well draw aside the 
curtains of the skies to look down on such a scene; a scene that approximated even to that 
scene of unapproachable sublimity, not to be recalled without reverence, when, in mortal 
agony, ONE who spake as never man spake, said, ‘Iv 1s FINISHED.’ 

‘Only two years after the birth of Joun Quincy ApaMs there appeared on an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea a Human Spirit, newly born, endowed with equal genius, without the regu- 
lating qualities of justice and benevolence which Apams possessed in an eminent degree. A 
like career opened to both. Born, like ADAms, a subject of a king; the child of more genial 
skies, like him, became in early life a patriot and a citizen of a new and great republic. Like 
ADAMS, he lent his service to the State in precocious youth, and in its hour of need, and won 
its confidence; but, unlike Apams, he could not wait the dull delays of slow and laborious but 
sure advancement. He sought power by the hasty road that leads through fields of carnage, 
and he became. like ADAMs, a supreme magistrate, a consul; but there were other consuls; 
he was not content. He thrust them aside, and was consul alone. Consular power was too 
short: he fought new battles, and was consul for life. But power, confessedly derived from 
the people, must be exercised in obedience to their will, and must be resigned to them again, 
at least in death. He was not content. He desolated Europe afresh, subverted the republic, 
imprisoned the patriarch who presided over Rome’s comprehensive see, and obliged him to 
pour on his head the sacred oil that made‘the persons of kings divine and their right to reign 
indefeasible. He was an emperor; but he saw around him a mother, brothers and sisters not 
ennobled ; whose humble state reminded him and the world that he was born a plebeian ; and 
he had no heir to wait impatient for the imperial crown. He scourged the earth again, and 
again Fortune smiled on him, even in his wild extravagance. He bestowed kingdoms and 
principalities upon his kindred ; put away the devoted wife of his youthful days, and another, 
a daughter of Hapsburgh’s imperial house, joyfully accepted his proud alliance. Offspring 
gladdened his anxious sight; a diadem was placed on its infant brow, and it received the 
homage of princes, even in its cradle. Now he was indeed a monarch, a legitimate monarch ; 
a mgnarch by divine appointment ; the first of an endless succession of monarchs. But there 
were other monarchs who held sway in the earth. He was not content; he would reign with 
his kindred alone. He gathered new and greater armies, from his own land, from subjugated 
lands. He called forth the young and brave, one from every household, from the Pyrenees to 
the Zuyder Zee, from Jura tothe ocean. He marshalled them into long and majestic columns, 
and went forth to seize that universal dominion which seemed almost within his grasp; but 
Ambition had tempted Fortune too far. The nations of the earth resisted, repelled, pursued, 
surrounded him. The pageant was ended. The crown fell from his presumptuous head. 
The wife who had wedded him in his pride forsook him when the hour of fear came upon 
him. His child was ravished from his sight, his kinsmen were degraded to their first estate, 
and he was no longer emperor, nor consul, nor general, nor even a citizen, but an exile and a 
prisoner, ona lonely island. in the midst of the wild Atlantic. Discontent attended him there. 
The wayward man fretted out a few long years of his yet unbroken manhood, looking off at 
the earliest dawn and in evening’s latest twilight toward that distant world that had only just 
eluded his grasp, His heart corroded. Death came, not unlooked for, though it came even 
then unwelcome. He was stretched on his bed within the fort which constituted his prison. 
A few fast and faithful friends stood around, with the guards, who rejoiced that the hour of 
relief from long and wearisome watching was at hand. As his strength wasted away, delirium 
stirred up the brain from its long and inglorious inactivity. The pageant of ambition returned. 
He was again a lieutenant, a general, a consul, an emperor of France. He filled again the 
throne of Charlemagne. His kindred pressed around him, again reinvested with the pompous 
pageantry of royalty. The daughter of the long line of kings again stood proudly by his side, 
and the sunny face of his child shone out from beneath the diadem that encircled its flowing 
locks. The marshals of the empire awaited his command. The legions of the Old Guard 
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were in the field, their scarred faces rejuvenated, and their ranks, thinned in many battles, 
replenished. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark and England, gathered their mighty hosts to 
give him battle. Once more he mounted his impatient charger, and rushed forth to conquest. 
He waved his sword aloft and cried ‘Terr p’ArMEE!’ The feverish vision broke; the mock- 


ery was ended. The silver cord was loosed, and the warrior fell back upon his bed a lifeless 


corpse. THIs was the END or Eartu. THE CorsICAN WAS NOT CONTENT.’ 


Few of our readers but will agree with us, that the lesson here inculcated, not 


less than the felicitous manner of its inculcation, is worthy alike of the author and 
of his reputation. 


MEMorIk OF Mrs. Mary E. VAN LENNEP, only daughter of the Rev. Jozn Hawes, D. D., and 
wife of the Rev. Henry J. Van LENNEP, Missionary in Turkey. By her Mother. In one 
volume. pp. 382. Hartford: BELKNaPp AND HAMMERSLEY. 


We cannot better indicate the character of this book than by giving the words of 
the ‘ Mother’ who is its author: ‘ ‘ That life is long that answers life’s great end.’ To 
few perhaps whose period of action was so limited could the above sentiment be better 
applied than to the subject of this memoir. Her life, though short, was filled tp with 
acts of beneficence and love ; and although many of those acts, like fragrance borne 
upon the breath of morning and then scattered by the winds of heaven, can never 
again be gathered. yet something remains in the memory of those who best knew her, 
and something more in her writings; and it is hoped that from these two sources a 
little volume is here made, which will be both interesting and profitable to the young. 
In regard to the memoir it is proper to remark, that it was not attempted under the 
impression that the subject of it possessed extraordinary powers or attainments. Such 
qualifications, however desirable in themselves, or coveted by others, are not deemed 
indispensable to a life of usefulness. A friend remarked: ‘1 know of no character 
more worthy of being presented as a model for the young than Mary’s; and for this 
reason, among many others, that it exhibits no unattainable excellence. It was not 
by any extraordinary gifts of nature that she won all hearts and adorned her Christian 
profession more than any other young person I ever knew; it was the complete sub- 
jection into which she had brought her every wish and purpose to the one object of 
promoting the happiness of others, and their spiritual welfare, that made her daily life 
such a steady light, and gave to her manners that indescribable sweetness, so that 
none saw her but to love her. I think, however, there was in Mary’s disposition a 
very uncommon share of affectionateness and simplicity ; but of course I cannot 
judge as well as those who knew her in childhood whether those traits were as striking 
then as in after years; though it seems to me that no self-cultivation, nor even the 
grace of Gop, could have supplied them, had they not always existed in an unusual 
degree. But on this account I should think her character would be a difficult one to 
delineate with distinctness.’ She was early called away from the field of her labors; 
and as she was eminently qualified and disposed to do good, it does seem to be no more 
than a suitable tribute to the promise she gave of future usefulness to attempt to extend 
her influence beyond the brief period of her life.’ Another reason for writing the 
memoir was found in the melancholy satisfaction of recalling the incidents of a life 
which, while its few fleeting years were passing, was the source of so much happi- 
ness to the mourning survivors. The present is the second edition of the work ; so 
that the writer's wish can hardly fail of accomplishment. 
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LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. By H. N. Hupson. In two volumes. pp. 684. New-York: 
BAKER AND SCRIBNER. 


Our readers are not unaware of the opinion which we have entertained of Mr. 
Hupson’s lectures, and of his manner of delivering them. We ask attention, there- 
fore, in place of any remarks of our own, upon the well-printed volumes before us, 
to the following well-expressed comments upon the lectures, which we take from the 
columns of our contemporary, the ‘ Literary World’ weekly gazette: 


‘WHOEVER comes to the task of considering SHAKSPEARE must bring thereto not the intel- 
lect merely, not the anatomical acuteness of the perceptions, nor the analysis of the under- 
standing only, essential as these must be, but he must bring likewise the elements of fancy, 
imagination and beauty ; the warmth of affection glowing and kindling into passion. Without 
these he will be left in the vestibule of the great temple of SHaksPEaRE, beholding the pomp 
and magnificence within only from the portal, and the characters, vital and individual as they 
are, Will be but ‘men as trees walking.’ 

‘We have denied above the existence of passion in the modern drama; we do this again. 
It is not passion acting in combination, such as exists in real life ; passion moditied, suspended ; 
swayed from within and from without; sometimes wayward, often inconsistent, always inco- 
herent, till some tremendous power crystalizes it into form, at the very moment of the final 
catastrephe fatal to itself and others. But the modern written passion has an intellectual 
malice prepense in it, like a being who dissects his own case up to the time in which he deals 
the coup de, grace; it is not a full being with counteracting faculties, but a being distorted by 
one passion, which produces not a man, but a monster moving about among men without their 
humanity ; we have intensity, but not harmony ; excitability, but not the depth which produces 
repose ; a repose as terrible and majestic as the mysterious calm preceding the earthquake, at 
which even dumb creatures tremble. 

‘ Now the scenes and occasions of SHAKSPEARE are not of this character. His personages 
are not isolated from those about them, not creatures at his own disposal, subject to his whim 
or volition, but living, breathing men and women, in a living, breathing world ; with interests, 
perceptions and circumstances accordant with those about them, and only distinguished from 
others by events in which others share, and by a more distinct individualism. They are not 
wonderful as a whole, but only by shades ; we mean not to those about them ; and their finer 
essence is a reminiscent perception with us, just as in life, when a friend or a great man dies, 
we sum up his life and find that he was not of common clay. We feel the very stir of the 
periods he delineates ; the bustle of the streets, the winks and nudges of serving-people, and 
all the little episodes of a household. It is this oneness of humanity, this harmony with life, 
which stamps the greatriess of SHAKSPEARE ; When therefore a writer comes betore us, pro- 
fessing to have looked into what is apparently so simple, yet in reality so great, we are apt to 
examine his credentials warily. 

‘ Every admirer and studier of SHaAksPpEARE knows how jealously he guards the approaches 
to hisidol; how he places him temple beyond temple, as did the Egyptians of old their greatest 
divinities, guarding the way by long avenues of lesser gods, sphinxes, groves and obelisks, and 
gateways of mystery and beauty, till the penetraliais reached. We are jealous at all invasions ; 
we know that ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ and we are indignant at the hardihood 
of some and the stolidity of others. If with severest insight they have found the secret of 
interpretation such as we behold, we are apt to be jealous more than approving ;*and if they 
talk with inflated and superficial wonder, we are silent in our indignant contempt. The truth 
is, we do not like commentators and interpreters, nor midwives of any kind to truth, essential 
as they may be to dull thinkers and obtuse perceivers. We would rather strive ourselves up- 
wards to ati oracle than take the diluted message through the paraphrasings of a priest. 

‘Still, we would not force strong meats upon weak stomachs; milk for babes is safe and 
nutricious ; and the few who dare eat meat offered to idols, do so at the peril of misconstruc- 
tion ; they partaking as of common and necessary food, others beholding in it the feast of 
sacrifice. To us, a commentator upon the Bible or a commentator upon SHAKSPEARE is an 
abomination ; a putter forth of the hand to sustain the Ark of Gop, trembling with the mighty 
truths therein contained ; truths so universal in their import and so concisely and simply ut- 
tered, that the feeblest understanding may receive all that its capacities require, and the great- 
est read with devout and growing interest. 

‘After these preliminaries, our readers will perceive in what spirit we opened the book be- 
fore us. That Mr. Hunpson is a careful and devoted studier of the great dramatist we do not 
in the least doubt; that he has labored earnestly and successfully before the public as a lec- 
turer upon SHAKSPEARE is well known to most of our readers, the book being in part the re- 
sult of these lectures. Vices of style may be pardoned by an audience who, sympathizing 
with the voice, the eye and the hand of the speaker, catch the spirit and are not disposed to 
cavil at terms; but the case is different in the closet. An author's enthusiasm and originality 
even here may take captive our critical taste and recreate us into a newer and better judgment ; 
but if devoid of these requisites, we read him with unrestrained judgment, and pronounce 
upon him accordingly. Any one who has ever seen Mr. Hupson will remember the eager out- 
stretched head of the lecturer, the keen eye playing under the heavy arch of the brow, and 
an acute, well-nigh cunning expression of face, all betraying the intense natural language of 
the perceptions; to say nothing of a choppy, antithetical style, ludicrous often, and the run- 
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mad antithesis tedious and provoking. Still it was taking with many, and answered the pur- 
pose designed —that of arresting attention; and Mr. Hupson was in a certain degree success- 
ful — at least with the masses. 

‘He is an acute and admiring rather than a profound reader of SHAKSPEARE; a ready per- 
ceiver of the force, variety and legionary faculties of the dramatist, but no elucidator; he 
finds him, and points a telescope for others to see, but he has no power to develope a new or 
hidden truth. Indeed, the universalism of SuaksPEareE of itself so expands the sense of 
power and beauty, that the contrast in the turn of mind in the book before us is painful and 
oppressive. Fragmentary and full of conceits, it would seem as if the writer had absorbed 
the worst fault of the vast mind he had in contemplation. He siezes upon an idea, and presents 
us with one side of it and then another and another, till he fairly runs it into the ground, and 
we lose sight of the thought even and SHaksPEaRE altogether, and see only Mr. Hupson, with 


his abominable antitheses and acute dissecting abilities.’ 


We are not unwilling to be mainly confirmed in our impressions of Mr. Hupson, 
since efforts were made, we remember, to induce the belief that our remarks upon 
the lectures at the time of their delivery were dictated by personal prejudice, which 


published by ‘ THE LoRDKNoWswHo.’ 


THE Mayor: A FamMILiaR EpistLeE. By Frank IDyL. Pamphlet-form: pp. 24. Written and 


was very far from being the fact, as we then took occasion to say. 


Tuis anonymous satire, as may be gathered from many passages, and allusions en- 
tirely local, is a ‘ fair hit, a palpable hit,’ at the Mayor of the city of Hartford, Conn. 
The writer, ‘ whoever he may be, or not,’ had evidently in mind, in the construction 
of his epistle, HaiLeck’s well-known poetical letter to ‘ Dear Dick Riker; yet we 
do not by this intend to convey the idea that the poem before us lacks originality. It 
is written with ease and spirit, as may be gathered from the following extract, which 


is all for which we have space: 


*T was in New-Hampshire’s piney wild 
That you first roamed, a fair-haired child. 
Then well the pasture-lot you knew ; 
Your frequent footstep pressed its grass, 
With the old bars to bound your view, 


Through which the cow and you might pass. 


And you remember still, to praise, 

The school-house, where, in wintry days, 
With grammar you had many a bout, 

Where manfully you strove to rise, 

Fought toughest battles for the prize, 
But often left the school without. 


O! days were short, and will was strong; 
The head was thick, the lessons long ; 
What wonder, then, that school-days o’er, 
You voted books and maps a bore ; 
Sprung to the plough-tail and the hoe, 
And casting off your look of wo, 

Cried with triumphant, boyish glee, 

‘A woodsman’s life is the life for me!’ 


But time passed on. The urchin grew 

And thrived. as other urchins do. 

Your hair grew wiry, stiff and black, 

Broader the outline of your back ; 

And as your young corporeal frame 
Expanded in the mountain air, 

So in your soul arose a flame, 

Kindled to spread abroad the name 
To which your father left you heir. 


Then on your arm you swung an axe, 
And in the woodland left your tracks, 
Where even hunters seldom go ; 
Heedless of prowling wolf or bear, 
Careless of crouching panther’s lair, 


| Or catamount that harbored there, 
Amid the winter snow. 

And then, along the river's shore, 

Where hyperborean tempests roar, 
Amid primeval forests dark, 

You heard the stalwart LUMBERMEN 

Shout o’er the hill and down the glen, 
Blithe as the morning lark. 


You joined your fortune there with those 
Wild men, whose arms dealt sturdy blows 
Amid the tall age-strengthened trees, 

That stood in lordly grandeur round: 
But even then, on every breeze 
That swept the snow-drifts round your knees 
Ambition’s whisperings charmed you on, 
Until you thought you stood upon 

Some fair enchanted ground. 
But when Spring’s breezes o’er you blew, 
You parted trom that jovial crew : 
| Leaving the saw-mills far behind, 

You spread your canvass to the wind ; 

Auspicious was the gale, and you 

Before its prospering influence flew. 


Arrived at length along our shores, 
You turned your prow and safely landed ; 
Unshipped at once your steering oars, 
And all your traps on shore you handed. 
Steam -boat nor rail-car hither bore you, 
Nor yet balloon, nor magic craft; 
But, with the wide world all before you, 
You made your advent on a raft! 


*T was thus our joyous city found you, 
In this inglorious, quiet manner ; 

The smell of fresh pine all around you, 
Your riches in a red bandanna, 
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Peter ScHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. In one volume, crown-octavo. pp. 494. Philadelphia : 

CAREY AND Hart. 

WE cannot better introduce this remarkable work to our readers, than by presenting 
an extract from the gifted and versatile author’s preface: ‘ When I began ‘ Peter 
Scu.Lemiut in America,’ I had no thought of extending the story beyond three num- 
bers for some Magazine. A distinguished literary friend read the story when it had 
reached the second number, and on being told it would be wound up in the third 
and last, he remonstrated against such merciless dispatch of my dramatis persone, 
and urged me to make a book of it. ‘The idea seemed at the moment an impossibility ; 
but finding pleasure in the labor, [ continued to write, and found the work grew under 
my hands. The publication of the series was commenced in the KnickeRBocker, 
but the restrictions necessarily imposed by the requirements of a monthly Magazine 
were not at all fitted for the license of one accustomed to take seven leagues at a step ; 
and with mutual kindness and no lack of friendship on the part of the ‘ Op Knicx.,’ 
the series was discontinued. But the advice of those whose opinions I respect, and the 
solicitation of those I love, induced me to resume my labor, and changing my plan, the 
work has reached its present shape. It has been my purpose to present, in a form 
likely to attract attention, topics of general interest. In doing so, I have suppressed 
many things which would have given brilliancy to the coloring, and added depth to the 
shadows, and so have brought out in stronger relief the several subjects I have at- 
tempted to portray. I have been guilty of no exaggeration; I have not, to use the 
saying of an old author, either ‘ dug out hell, or blackened the face of the devil ;’ the 
public will not bear the whole truth. ‘There are some scenes and subjects which, had 
they been written out, the outline, as it lay in my mind, would have been filled up.’ 

This last allusion we take to be the fact, that Perer had been induced to make 
several changes in his manuscript, so as to take away all ground of exception from 
those fastidiously fine folks who can admire the most infamous scenes when dressed in 
the graceful Parisian costume of Evcene Sue and Madame Georce Sanp. In Peter, 
there are no luscious descriptions of brothels, no abortions procured by dissolute ladies, 
no scenes of madness from rampant lust, as depicted in ‘The Mysteries of Paris ; no 
refined sensualism, as delineated in the pages of George Sanp. Perer’s men and 
women are just such persons as we meet with in the walks of fashionable life, and they 
talk no sublime nonsense of socialism. We cannot but think that such a work, al- 
though it ministers to none of the vile passions, may find favor with the sensible readers 
of the present day. The effort at least was well worth making. ‘The humbugs of the 
day are handled gingerly, and those who know the most of these subjects will find that 
Peter has exercised no little forbearance in keeping in abeyance the ultimates of their 
theories. ‘ Old Knick.’ is well pleased to welcome the child dandled on his knees, and 
now grown into manhood. Perrer’s powers of description are of the first order of ex- 
cellence ; his satire is trenchant, adroit, and keen; his observation acute and clear. 
Aside from those portions of the work which appeared in these pages, of which it is 
quite unnecessary that we should speak, there are entire scenes of such truthfulness 
and interest, that the latter part of our volume is dog’s-eared and pencilled to such a 
degree that the very ‘embarrass des richesses’ which it presents has prevented liberal 
extracts. We must indicate, although we cannot give, the scenes of enforced court- 
ship between Apexa Tripp and Mr. Winrersorrom, the description by the latter of 
the miseries of being wealthy, and the matrimonial trap-layings of the old woman. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue vate Henry Brevoorr.—'The recent death of Henry Brevoorr is an 
event which will be deeply lamented by a wide circle of bereaved friends. He was a 
man possessing great purity of heart, refined tastes, remarkable amenity of manners, 
and large and various knowledge in literature and the arts. He was the most agreea- 
ble of companions ; an acute yet quiet observer of the world, a pleasant racconteur, 
and one of the most suggestive and instructive persons in conversation we have ever 
seen. He spoke always from a full mind. He added to the qualities we have indi- 
cated the virtues of strict integrity and the highest sense of personal honor ; and more 
than all, he was a devoted husband, a tender and affectionate father, and a true and 
steadfast friend. It has been our good fortune for several years to enjoy the acquaintance 
and friendship of the subject of this brief and hurried tribute ; and scarcely a volume 
of the Knickersocker, since first we had the pleasure to enjoy his society, but has 
contained something from his pen which has instructed, entertained, or delighted our 
readers. One of his last visits, only a short time before his death, and during an interval 
of the malady which finally removed him hence to be here no more, was at the sanctum ; 
and even then he had been employing a little leisure, and respite from pain, in arrang- 
ing matériel for our pages. ‘Travel and residence in foreign countries, extensive and 
various reading, an intimate acquaintance with men of mark in science and literature, 
abroad and at home, an observant eye of men and things, and a clear, simple style, 
made him a most versatile and entertaining correspondent ; nor was it less fruitful of 
pleasure to enjoy his discourse in his own hospitable mansion ; in his library, so exten- 
sive, and well stored with the intellectual riches of the past and the present, in the 
languages of different nations; amidst his valuable manuscripts, and original autograph 
correspondence with not a few of the most eminent persons, American and European, 
of his time; and in his spacious and tasteful rooms, hung with pictures, including the 
best efforts of American artists, with many rare works of old masters. Mr. Brevoort’s 
rural tastes were equally refined with his tastes for literature and the arts. No one 
familiar with his neighborhood can fail to have remarked the richness and variety of 
foliage and flowers which surrounded the mansion in which he lived and died; and al- 
most the last question he asked, as he looked forth into the garden-park in which it 
stands, was ‘ whether the wrens had yet come.’ 

We had written thus far, when we received from the hands of one who had known 
Mr. Brevoorrt from childhood, and had always been on terms of the most cordial inti- 
macy and friendship with him, the following tribute to his memory : ‘ The late Henry 
Brevoort was a member of one of those old colonial Dutch families which are iden- 
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tified with the history, traditions and habitudes of this city. The Brevoorts, or 
Brepvoorts, came from Holland about two hundred years since, during the govern- 
mentof Perer Stuyvesant, and settled on a small farm about two miles from the city 
(then called New-Amsterdam) in the neighborhood of the Governor’s ‘ Bowerie,’ or 
country retreat. ‘There they continued from generation to generation, and may be 
traced by their intermarriages with the Dutch and Huguenot families, as recorded in 
the register of the primitive Dutch Church, once situated in Garden-street. Henry 
Brevooxt’s father was the last of the line who cultivated the family farm. He was 
born in the old homestead, and he continued in it ninety-six years, obstinately main- 
taining his rural occupations and rural habitudes, though the little farm was gradually 
swallowed up by the city, andso cut up and traversed by streets and avenues, that nothing 
remained unchanged but the old family farm-house and its adjacent garden. Even 
these would have been swept away in the opening of a new street, had not the corpo- 
ration of the city been checked by a feeling of respect for the venerable patriarch who 
occupied them ; and who, after leading a blameless life for near a century in his paternal 
home, was suffered to close his eyes in peace in the chamber in which he first opened 
them. 

‘The late Henry Brevoort was born in the old homestead, while it was yet sur- 
rounded by meadows and orchards, and might have grown up in the rural habitudes of 
his father, for which he had a strong predilection, had he not been placed, at an early 
age, in a counting-house. He now devoted himself to the diligent cultivation of his 
mind, passing all the intervals of business occupation in intellectual pursuits. The 
first money he could command was expended in the purchase of books, and almost the 
first property he possessed was a smal! but well-chosen library. A few years of spirited 
and intelligent enterprise, comprising expeditions into the ‘ Indian country,’ and dealings 
with the British North-west Company, gave him fortune sufficient for his moderate 
desires ; whereupon he abandoned all farther pursuit of gain, and gave himself up to 
those refined and intellectual sources of enjoyment most congenial to his tastes. A 
marriage with an intelligent and accomplished lady of South Carolina, while it added 
to his fortune, enlarged his sphere of domestic happiness. 

‘ Since then he has led a life of literary leisure ; partly in Europe, where he enjoyed 
the intimacy and esteem of men distinguished in science, literature and the arts. For 
some years past, however, he had settled down on a corner of the old family domain, 
which had now become one of the most fashionable parts of the city. Here he built a 
spacious house, in a style of simple elegance ; furnished with objects of taste in the 
arts, and with an excellent well-chosen library ; while surrounding trees and an um- 
brageous garden brought about him reminiscences of the ‘ bowerie’ of former days. In 
this house he breathed his last, and he was buried in the vault of a neighboring church, 
on the very play-ground of his childhood. 

‘ Mr. Brevoort might have gained for himself an enviable name in literature, for he 
held a ready and fluent pen, commanded a good style ; had a mind enriched by observa- 
tion, experience and extensive erudition, a sound judgment and an accurate and discrimi- 
nating taste; but his innate modesty and almost diffidence prevented his exerting his men- 
tal powers in a conspicuous manner; and he needed the spur of necessity to oblige him 
to continued literary exertion. He luxuriated among his books and objects of the fine 
arts, and only exercised his pen occasionally for amusement ; but his unacknowledged 
contributions to various periodical publications show the riches of the unworked mine. 

‘In all the relations of life his conduct has been most exemplary. A dutiful son, a 
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faithful and affectionate husband, a tender parent, a sincere unwavering friend. His 
fellow citizens can bear witness to his honorable dealings with his fellow men; but it 


is only those who have had the happiness of his confidential intimacy, who knew the 


extent of his worth, half hidden by his modesty from the world. Such can bear wit- 


ness to the inexhaustible variety of his conversation, distinguished by fertility of thought, 
by aptness of remark, by copious and diversified knowledge ; by a liberal, enlightened 
and tolerant spirit; by a quick perception of every thing noble, refined or beautiful, 
and by the sweetest and most benevolent sympathies. Such at least can be testified 
by one who, his bosom friend almost from boyhood, now attempts, in an agitated mo- 


ment, and with a faltering hand, to pen this scanty memorial.’ 


‘CniLtpnoop:? an Inqutry.— Will the correspondent from whom — too many 
long years ago to look back upon with altogether unmixed pleasure — we derived the 
following truly exquisite essay, favor us with farther communications from his facile 
pen? Especially, will he remember his promise to inform us ‘ some day,’ why it is, 
that with all his appreciation of, and love for little people, he remains an obstinate old 


bachelor? Our readers will have, we are sure, a deep interest in the answer which 


may vouchsafed to these queries. KNICKERBOCKER: 


‘On gentle bud, that bloomest in the morn, 
When Puasvs crimsons o’er the eastern sky, 
Long may thy tender blushing face adorn 


The stem which beareth thee!’ Lay op THE Moss Ross. 


If you have ever visited the good old village of Hampden, you cannot but have no- 
ticed the number and beauty of the children who throng its streets, building castles, 
not of air but of mud, or trooping in noisy procession down its lanes and alleys. ‘The 
village itself is one of those sweet-faced remnants of antiquity, which are to be seen 
here and there, (alas! that they are so few!) scattered over the early settled portions 
of our country. One long winding street, flanked by rows of stately poplar and but- 
ton- wood trees, with a sprinkling of sycamores and Chinas, and bearing the somewhat 
invidious appellation of Main-street — for what reason it would be hard to say, inas- 
much as it is the only thing that presents the slightest claim to the name of street — is 
well garnished with a double row of queer-looking, old-fashioned houses, whose one- 
storied brick fronts, and moss-grown, broken-backed roofs, give a delightful image of 
the comfort and simplicity of the olden time in Virginia. 

‘If you pass through in the summer, the doors and windows are all open. Hall and 
parlor, dining-room and chamber, are equally free to the view of every lounger. A 
venerable old lady, surrounded by females in regular gradation of age, from fifteen 
years and upwards, may be seen cozilyseated in the wide, breezy hall, sewing and chat- 
ting, and not without an eye to any new face that may chance to pass along the street. 
A female servant, perhaps, may be detected in adjusting her cape, or ogling her ebony 
charms, in the mirror of the now deserted parlor. Ducks standing on one foot, young 
cocks practising their first lessons in crowing —a very nervous kind of noise, by the 
way, and generally accompanied with a drawing up of one leg, not unlike those twitch- 
ings at his pantaloons which usually accompany the tyro’s first efforts at declama- 
tion — and old cocks, strutting in a slow, aristocratic manner, with their lady-hens and 


their jealously-guarded brood; may be seen in the sunny court-yard behind: while 
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an equally numerous brood of small ladies and gentlemen; from the chubby-faced 
school-boy to the little ‘squab,’ who has just acquired experience enough in this 
world’s ways to work himself along on the soft grass, by dint of wriggling and kicking 
with hands and heels, or to scream with a new burst of laughter at every odd face, 
which Bill, the curly-headed rogue! is making for his amusement ; are rolling and 
tumbling on the shady grass-plat in front. Few men are to be seen. It is morning, 
and they are all off on business or pleasure, or, what is more likely, are snoozing away 
in some quiet apartment up stairs. A few negroes, of both sexes, may be seen laugh- 
ing and talking at the lower end of the town, near the wharf, or leaning, with a happy 
forgetfulness of this world’s cares, against the sunny side of an old-fashioned ware- 
house. 

‘ But every thing has the same staid, respectable appearance. ‘There are no signs of 
confusion or bustle. ‘The grass grows green and tempting, between the bricks which pave 
the side-walks, leaving, however, a narrow path for the accommodation of pedestrians. 
The farmer's team, destined, Gop willing, to accomplish iis ten miles in as many hours, 
trudges slowly onward, picking the way with as much certainty as if the driver, who 
is comfortably snoring within the covered wagon, were awake to direct it. A few 
weather-beaten old schooners disembark their monthly cargo of rats at the wharf. And 
though one suspicious movement has been going on by which a dashing new draw- 
bridge has taken the place of the firm beams and boards, which once said to vessels, 
‘ Thus far shall ye come and no farther,’ the town is evidently far behind this genera- 
tion of rail-roads and racket, in every thing that goes under the name of ‘ improve- 
ment.’ 

‘Time and your patience, reader, would fail me, were I to go on describing all the 
beauties of my native place. Reclined on yon grassy knoll, in the shade of those con- 
secrated elms, it has been the solace of thirty years to drink in the sweet sounds of 
life and enjoyment, as they floated up amid the stillness of a summer’s eve: the merry 
laugh of children engaged in their evening gambols ; the low, faint hum of conversa- 
tion; the bark of some restless dog ; the lowing of cows; the boisterous mirth of the 
negroes ; al] softened into a plaintive hum by the distance, chime delightfully in with 
the din of the insects, which make night vocal with their chirping, and relieve a silence 
that might otherwise be oppressive. Here have I loved to lie, night after night, in a 
delicious reverie, gazing upon the glorious heavens above, or watching the lights of the 
village beneath, with a pleasure unconscious of sameness. Every familiar sound brings 
a throb to my bosom as exquisite and thrilling, as when my blood boiled with the in- 
tenser feelings of youth. [have never travelled — nor have I ever desired to. I care 
not for scenery ; for in yon blue fields of the skies, I can see brighter landscapes than 
the Rhine or the Alps could afford me. I care not for wealth; then, why should I 
launch my bark among the cross currents of men’s passions and interests, when it is 
now so safely and snugly moored in this quiet haven? I ama lover. But nome is 

the object of my iddlatry. I love my native, place, and I love all that is in it. I love 
her young men and maidens ; her old men and children ; her venerable houses ; her 
serpentine street winding so naturally along. I love to stroll among the sweet nooks 
of the neighborhood ; to sip the cool water under the great vine-mantled oak, that 
shadows the sparkling eddies of ‘Cool Spring ;’ to follow the playful windings of the 
‘ branches,’ which flow on in their sandy beds, at the bottom of each wooded ‘ gully ; 
in short, I love every sound, and sight, and taste, and smell of home, with all the pas- 
sion of the most ardent lover. 
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‘ But, as I have hinted before, it is in the number of the children, that my own 
Hampden holds a decided preéminence. They are so simple and primitive, too, so un- 
like the rude school-boys and misses of other towns, that I like to forget my years, 
and to kneel on all-fours, and become, for a moment, as one of them. My own house, 
alas! is desolate ; (I ama bachelor, and may some day tell why ;) but my neighbors 
are blessed indeed. Seven rosy boys, and five blushing girls, with two or three others, 
of whose gender I am not so certain, have learned to make my dwelling their home, 
and to cheer the lone bachelor’s heart with their innocent prattle. There seems 
something in the very air of the place favorable to family increase. Whether it is that 
the town is growing old, and ‘ running to seed’ as a natural consequence, or whether its 
quiet, heavenly situation renders it a fit soil for these sweet blossoms of humanity, cer- 
tain it is, that there has been, as far back as I can remember, a constant, steady supply 
of children, which is truly wonderful. My pew in church is immediately behind that 
of a worthy lady, who has been strenuously engaged, for many years back, in rearing 
up children for the commonwealth. And not one of those years has past, without my 
devotions being disturbed by a sweet-faced little tempter, who will kneel upon the seat, 
and try to provoke me into a romp. With her large blue eyes, and her prim mouth, 
full of comic gravity, turned toward me, how can I be serious? I try to frown, but I 
smile, and the little rogue, taking advantage of my weakness, leaves no means untried 
to disturb my devotion. It is in vain, too, that her mother, in a whisper loud enough 
for half the church to hear, threatens to send her home ; and, in order to keep her 
quiet, sets sister Jane alongside of her; a prim, sober-looking little lady, whom I with 
difficulty recognise as the one who three years ago performed exactly the same part in 
church that little Mary is now acting. And so they goon from year to year. Every 
summer, a new one comes to church, and takes the place nearest the pew door; while 
her predecessor, now sobered into a young lady, sits down on the right side of her mo- 
ther. And it is the same all over the church. So gradually does one crop follow 
another, that I can hardly perceive a difference between the successive generations ; 
but to all intents and purposes, I see the same set of young ones with whom I played 
twenty years ago. 

‘ There are certain manifest signs, however, which inform me when any new adven- 
turer is landing on our shores. In my constant visits among the neighbors, both those 
who have long lived together in connubial bliss, and those who having just bought 
their tickets in the grand lottery, are anxiously scanning whether it be blank or prize ; 
I often notice, with the curious eye of a bachelor, those slight tokens which tell the 
wise that a new guest is expected. In the new families, especially, the signs are not 
to be mistaken. Occasional glimpses of very smail shirts and caps, and several other- 
wise unintelligible articles of clothing, convey an information more certain than words. 
A mysterious cradle, perhaps, may meet my eye in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
house ; there begins to be a strange seriousness in the looks of the young husband ; 
and, altogether, an atmosphere of mystery pervades the establishment, and gives to 
every familiar face and object a hue which is as certainly indicative of some expected 
change, as the murky stillness of a sultry day is the forerunner of a storm. 

‘ But what a joyous-melancholy day is that, which ushers a new soul into the world ! 
The blinds of the house are all closed ; the doors fast shut ; and all is silent, till a low 
voice of wailing may be heard through the muffled chambers, like the sigh of a dying 
gale. What an expression too, may be seen in the husband's face! Like a timid con- 


juror, who has said his charm, and stands tremblingly awaiting the fiend’s arrival, 
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almost hoping the exorcism may fail, he seems at a loss how to view his unexpected 
bliss. His brow is cloudy; his eye distracted. Uncertain how to act, he peers anxi- 
ously around, and hopes and fears, and fears and hopes, until at last his suspense is 
changed into joy, and he claps his wailing image in hisarms. Interesting little stran- 
ger! Thou little knowest what anxious hearts have beat for thy safety: Cast, as 
saith a worthy ancient, like a shipwrecked mariner, naked and destitute, upon this 
dreary strand, to those standing upon the beach, and looking into the mist for some glim- 
mering of the coming sail, thou puling babe as thou art, hast been of far more interest 
than the highest of those who sit upon thrones, and build their towers upon the shat- 
tered landmarks of their neighbors. And what a nest of love, too,is prepared for thy 
reception, in the hearts of a father and mother! From the savage hovel, where 





‘the dusky mother pressed 
Her new-born infant with a rapturous thrill 
Of unimagined love,’ 

to the glittering palace of luxury, where an excessive polisl: has lessened the radiating 
powers of the heart, and substituted smoothness for warmth, nature still asserts her 
prerogative, in this at least and binds the mother to the babe, with ‘ cords of perdurable 
toughness.’ Whatever may be its destiny afterward, the child has little cause to com- 
plain of its first reception on earth. 

‘It has been my favorite employment, for thirty years, to watch these fair buds, as 
they gradually expand, and merge into the green fruit of boyhood, or ripen to the ma- 
turity of man. The very appearance of infancy has something in: unison with the 
nobler feelings of the heart. Its helplessness, its tender outlines, its pure and healthy 
complexion, like snow unsullied by the earth, convey an idea of love and innocence, 
that wakes the airy harp of the soul, and draws a strange wild music from its strings. 
It is the magical influence of this little charmer, which binds the domestic circle. 
Even its tricks and petty passions, proceeding from selfishness, have something eloquent 
in them. What a transforming power must a babe possess, when, as I have often ob- 
served, its tender arms can stay the wild young rake in his course, and bind him dowa 
to the sameness of the fireside circle. Yet such is often the moral power of infants. 
From the first morning of joy, when the pale young mother” presents her jewel to the 
arms of the blushing father, a new spring of feelings has gushed forth in his heart, and 
is there working deep but silent channels for its streams. He feels that he is another 
man. He looks down upon earth, and sees a bright hue of sunshine mellowing the 
roughness of its path ; he looks up toward heaven, and finds no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing a bliss, of which he has had a foretaste on earth. 

‘In my bachelor visitations to my married friends, I have often chuckled over the 
bashfulness contending with love which distinguishes the youne FATHER. In the 
pride of his heart. perhaps, when his little man has first given evidence of that degree 
of mental exertion called ‘ taking notice,’ he clasps the crowing baby in his arms; he 
rests its lily feet upon ‘his knees ; he endures with philosophic patience all the ‘ gouging’ 
and pulling and kicking with which the young hero may testify his triumph ; and 
while the young mother stands by, her eyes beaming with mingled love and pride, he 
becomes warmer in his romps ; makes faces as the nerveless fingers of the little one 
seek with more earnestness his eyes, or pull with a greater effort at his lips ; and amid 
screams of laughter he chases the flying hours, until at length a ‘ pale cast of thought’ 


**Anp when thou think’st upon the cause, 
That paleness will have charms for thee!’ 
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flits over the baby’s face, like a cloud in a summer sky. ‘This is the signal for imme- 


diate seriousness. ‘The father grows grave, then frightened. He raises him gently 


from his lap, and with a single exclamation of ‘Take him, mother!’ consigns the 
precious charge to her arms, and darting a hasty. glance at his ‘ pants,’ he walks in 
silence from the room. 

‘Nor do we bachelors always escape with impunity. Anxious to win a smile from 
some fond mother, more than one of us may have dared to approach, with a kiss, the 


hallowed lips of her darling. But mark the quick wing of vengeance! Darting 
from its lurking-place in the mouth, out flies the little doubled fist, and slams a well- 


beslabbered biscuit into the face of the intruder. He recoils, with his ‘ reeking honors 


fresh upon him,’ and the little squab coos in triumph at his failure. 
‘This habit of using its fingers, whether it arise from ‘ combativeness,’ as the phre- 
nologists would call it, or from ‘ outdacious himpidence,’ as ‘ old Aunt Racnew’ would 


say, has always made me very cautious in my approaches to infants. Beside, I have 


noticed that the little wretches are not without a sense of the humorous. They can 
always tell when they have put any of their friends in an awkward situation ; and 


no one enjoys the joke so much as themselves. Nothing can be more comic than the 


look of mingled fright and pleasure which they assume when they have done any 
work of mischief, and nothing more irresistible than the joyous crow they give when 


they have lost the mingling of fear and reach a tower of safety in the arms of a mo- 


ther or a nurse. Their pugnacious qualities are developed sooner than any others. 


They punch and ‘gouge’ and kick and scream through all opposition. And that 


mingled generosity and selfishness with which they give away their playthings and 
straightway demand them again, forms an excellent comment upon the virtues of 


riper years. ‘They are fond of seeing folks happy ; and they evince their fondness 


by taking things out of their own mouths to put them in those of their friends. But 


what I consider most remarkable is their great curiosity. ‘They not only fix the big 


round eye of inquiry on every external object, but, like true philosophers, observe the 
yvwh ceavrov of the Greeks. Often have I watched the movements of a youthful 
sage, who has just made the discovery that he has a big-toe. With what a sagacious 
air does he eye it round and round ; how serious and sober his looks ; how he handles 
and tugs at the newly-discovered member, until at bast, by too hard a pull, he finds 
that it is bona-fide a part of himself; and his investigation, like those of older philoso- 
phers, ends only in tears. 


‘Some people love to plague babies; they tease them and vex them and take a 


savage pleasure in their cries. ! often walk the streets with a waggish acquaintance 


of mine, who never fails, when he sees a baby ahead, looking back over its nurse’s 
shoulder, to salute it with such horrid grimaces as would pickle a barrel of cucum- 
bers, if placed in his way. This, of course, sets the infant screaming; and the poor 
nurse, who looks round and sees only two gentlemen conversing, searches in vain for 
the secret pin! I never join in such wicked amusements; and I counsel all nurses 
who are placed in such a situation, to look carefully around, to see whether the gentle- 
man behind seenis particularly grave and innocent; and if he does, to charge him 


boldly with the deed. Babies should have the benefit of the law. 

‘ Poor little things! Theirs is a strange mixture of calm and of storm. One mo- 
ment screaming, as if racked to death, the next laughing at some novel toy, they 
pursue, not the ‘even’ or the ‘ noiseless’ tenor of their way, with a number of jogs 


and jolts, which make up in frequency, if not in intensity, for the greater ups and 
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downs of after life. We hardly dare to say that theirs is a life of happiness, for we 
have no means of knowing; but when we look upon the fine blue eyes of an intelli- 
gent child, wafted like a bubble on the waves of existence, and glowing with all the 
rainbow tints of health and spirits, and then upon a poor sick infant, reduced to a 
skeleton by the lean hand of Sickness, or whirled with a quickening motion in the 
eddy that leads to the jaws of death, we cannot help admitting the fact that even 
the pure brow of childhood is branded with the curse of Cain ; that he is sent forth, 
ere Reason has taken her throne, an outcast and vagabond upon the face of the earth. 
Death has fixed his broadest seal upon the brightest page of existence. Nature puts 
forth her thousand buds on the trees, and renders spring frolicksome by filling air, 
earth and water with a fresh supply of young and beautiful creatures. But of these 
how few ever come to maturity! The buds are scattered in the breeze; the bleak 
winds howl over the cold stiff form of the once frisky lamb; and the sweet bud of 
immortality, which promised so fragrant an opening, is gathered to adorn the icy coro- 
net of death. 

‘In my frequent romps with the children, I have always loved to notice how early 
the difference developes itself in the dispositions and carriage of the twosexes. Long 
before he has displaced the unmanly gown for the breeches, the boy shows himself 
formed of grosser elements by his rude and boisterous actions, while the girl is as 
early known by a certain primness and decorum, and a slight tinge of affectation, 
which seems proper to the sex. ‘Their behavior to strangers is entirely different. The 
boy comes forward with a bold, confident air, as if he meant to take the heart by 
storm; he has a thousand questions to ask, and unless checked, is apt to weary by 
his talkativeness. But not so with the girl. She first peeps at the visitor from be- 
hind her mother’s chair; then slowly ventures out from her place of safety ; pouts 
her rosy lips ; looks out of the corners of her eyes; and if she is at last tempted into 
the stranger’s arms, receives his caresses in modest silence, hanging down her head, 
and hardly venturing an answer to his simplest question. She shows a motherly care, 
too, for her wild young brother. She is fond of holding his head in her lap and lulling 
him asleep. She loves to have gloves on her hand, and a reticule, with a handker- 
chief stuffed in it, which she takes great pride in folding; and when her brothers 
have ruined a parsnip-bed by digging after babies, it is she who dresses the young in- 
animates and tends them with a mother’s care. Nor is she in other respects without 
the use of her hands. She can apply a box’to the ears of a naughty brother with 
an emphasis and decorum that would not disgrace a lady of thirty. She has already 
learned to stroke down her gown, and shows particular expertness in that art which 
the ladies call ‘ fixing themselves.’ And all these accomplishments are served up to- 
gether, upon a rich ground of modesty, which relieves their more glaring tints, and 
makes the colors harmonize with the most lovely and delicate hues. ‘This distinction 
in her favor is often a lasting one. Little girls, of any age, have a peculiar tact in 
noticing any slight shade of sorrow, especially upon the face of a mother; and they 
seldom fail to show their sympathy by sober silence. ‘Their better soul is born before 
their reason buds. And perhaps of all the beautiful things upon earth there is none 
more charming than the quiet looks and modest airs of a sweet young girl before she 
has gone to school and been taught how to giggle. There is a flood of mind and 
feeling in the mellow glance of her eye ; a thrilling sweetness in the tones of her 
voice ; an artless playfulness in her very affectations, which can melt even the bache- 
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lor’s soul, and send the most exquisite throbs along the heart-strings of a father. She 
reigns the queen of hearts before she has learned the language of love. 

‘ My next-door neighbor is peculiarly happy in the management of his children, 
which makes his lads and lasses the sweetest playmates alive. ‘Their play-room is a 
perfect paradise. Young leather-faced ladies and gentlemen, ranged around on minia- 
ture chairs, may there be seen, looking with a marble rigidity of feature; dogs and 
cats, taught by complicated machinery to make divers strange noises ; horses, whose 
prancing legs form a delightful contrast to the moveless carriages behind them ; pigs, 
cows and squirrels, and birds of every shape and material, are neatly put up in their 
proper places ; all being under the inspection of that busy little woman, my rosy- 
faced Mary. There is nothing like riot or disorganization under her rule. Nota 
doll is touched, nor a puppet moved, but in the way she wishes. With her lady-like 
ways and motherly airs she keeps all her young brothers and sisters in order, while 
there is always a prim turn at the corner of her mouth, which reveals the laugh 
lurking within ; and when she does laugh, what a flood of life and melody! what 
music !— unrivalled by the strains of Pacanini, or any other ninny, who ever charmed 
away the guineas of Europe. And what an expression, too! With your eye upon 
that sunny face, and your ear tuned to those honied tones, you might imagine Eden 
restored as when the sun first lighted upon it; ‘ when the morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of Gop shouted for joy!’ How skilful too is she in the manage- 
ment of parties! Being a decided favorite among the small folks, I often contrive to 
smuggle myself in when any thing of that kind is going on among them. And then 
what a scene of enjoyment! Little Mary pours out tea for the assembled visitors. 
All are now grave and serious, for they feel that they are acting an important part. 
Their diminutive cups of tea are sipped with the utmost gravity and decorum. Every 
thing is on a scale of small magnificence. Little plates of sweetmeats; little baskets 
of cakes; nice little waiters ; delicate little plates, and sweet little cups, like thimbles, 
in saucers of proportionate size: and then, above all, those dear little fingers! those 
sparkling eyes, in which glee and frolic seem almost ready to burst from the serious- 
ness which the awful occasion has thrown around them; those comic mouths and 
dimpled cheeks, where the laughs and the graces seem dancing in mockery of the 
grave part which the urchins are acting. 

‘ But supper is over. All now rush, with glee let loose, into the adjoining play- 
room. And now what laughing and screaming! what rolling and tumbling! what a 
gushing flow of life and merriment! what giggling! what dressing of babies in one 
corner! what boisterous fun among the boys, and what screams among the girls! 
And what airs, too! what a singing together, among those young sons of the morn- 
ing! what a shouting for joy, as the room becomes dizzy with their glee! In the 
mean time, there sits my neighbor B ’s poor little WiLL, all alone by himself. 
His face is pale and meagre ; the hectic of consumption burns in one red spot on his 
cheek, and the lamp of life fiekers with a strange unearthly glare in his eye. The 
poor little fellow has come with the others to the party, but his soul is not there. A 
thoughifulness beyond his years has waved her pale sceptre over his brow ; and now 
he sits sorrowful among the gay, silent among the noisy ; his bright eye fixed upon 
vacancy, and his features hushed into a repose too awful for life. Imagination is 
already working ; and the messengers of thought from the unseen world may be 
almost seen coming and going, in the occasional quiver of his cheeks. Death has 
marked him for his victim, and mocks him with the fleeting phantoms of thought. 
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Poor child! his flower is withered in the bud, and must await a more genial clime to 
revive it. In the unseen fields of the stars it may soon bloom fragrant and lovely ; 
one of the ornaments of that garden whose fruit is immortality and glory. 

‘ Childhood is never without its romance. It has a world peculiar to itself; a May- 
day world of rains and sunshine ; of the flower opening for a moment and then closing 
its leaves; a world whose fleeting impressions of joy and beauty are too soon dispelled 
by the harsher realities of life. Memory cannot always recall them ; and though in 
after years we may sometimes discern some far-away island, mantled with beauty, 
and hanging, like some creation of the fata morgana, inverted over the misty waters 
of the past, it is only a solitary image, so unconnected with every thing else that we 
can only wonder at its existence. But little as I have to rest upon, I love to build up 
my castles in these fairy spots of purity and innocence; and while I recline on my 
favorite knoll, with the starry heavens above and the mellow sounds of earth beneath, 
I weave the slight fabrics of imagination, and people them with those little beings 
whose voices are music to my ears. I follow the wild young creatures in their devious 
course through the day, and in fancy I follow their thoughts during the night. I love 
to mingle with the spirits who guard their pillows; and when one of them departs 
from among us, I picture bright fields, where they stray by the sides of sunny streams, 
and chase the butterflies of pleasure, through an eternity of bliss. I listen with inte- 
rest to all their childish prattle. With their little arms around my neck and their 
sweet faces turned up to mine, | hear their most trifling adventures, charmed with the 
music of innocence and glee. I love, too, to have them as listeners ; to tell them of 
giants and fairies, and all the mystic creatures of fancy ; of cruel men, who eat little 
boys and girls at a morsel, but are horribly punished for their wickedness; of the 
bright angels who take pity upon the children of men, and hover around their couches. 
I introduce them to the broad face of nature. I point them to the boundless glories 
of the milky-way, and I tell them how their little brothers or sisters, who have died 
in the bud, are now shining, bright as the stars, and winging their joyous flight over 
the star-spangled fields of ether. I show them the polar star, and tell them of the 
great ships wandering on the hoary deep, and of the poor sailor, that shuttle of for- 
tune, tossed from shore to shore in the great web of commerce, until he ‘ sinks like a 
bubble in the yest of waves; and I show them the bear, the crown, the monsters 
who keep watch on the zodiac, and Orion, with one knee resting on the horizon, 
while his huge body is drawn up into the fathomless concave of the skies. All this 
and more I show them, while their sweet faces beam with intelligence and the low 
tones of inquiry come in whispers from their lips; and so we pass the hours, as the 
long winter night rolls away, shading no brighter scenes than our humble hearths at 
Hampden.’ 

Thus far our most pleasant correspondent. We should be delighted to take him by 
the hand, and to introduce him to the hearts of our own ‘little people.’ There is no 
better evidence, to our mind, of the truthfulness and goodness of a man’s heart than 
a love for the guilelessness and innocence of children : 

‘ THErR little winning ways, 
Their pretty playful smiles.’ 

The beautiful anecdote of Wasuineron, given to us by the late Mr. Brevoorr, 
and published recently in the Knickersocker, evinced his regard for the feelings 
and affections of childhood ; and a kindred sympathy, as manifested by the eminent 
Chief Justice MarsHALL, will be fresh in the minds of all. 
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Gossip wiTH Reapers AND CorresPponpENTs.— A new and welcome correspondent, 
from whom we shall at all times be pleased to hear, sends us, under the nom de plume 
of ‘Jack Brace,’ the following ‘ Reminiscence of Lamartine.” It is as authentic 
as it is interesting : ‘ While attached to the Mediterranean squadron in 183—, I accom- 
panied, by invitation, a distinguished countryman and his family on a tour through 
Syria. Among other works on the country through which we were passing, we car- 
ried along that of De Lamartine: we found it, however, of little or no value as a 
guide-book. It was all poetry and imagination ; and we were so often deceived by its 
glowing descriptions of what fell immeasurably short in reality, that we finally voted 
it ‘a bore,’ and the poet ‘a humbug.’ During the two days that we sojourned at 
Baalbec, however, I had again taken hold of his bright and beautiful fiction, and fell 
upon the description of the ‘Cedars of Lebanon.’ Forgetful of delusion in previous 
cases, I once more indulged in the anticipation of a rare sight. As usual, our disap- 
pointments commenced with the first morning of our resumed journey ; and at night- 
fall, when we first pitched our tents beneath the Cedars of Lebanon, we were soon 
in high dudgeon at having found the poet’s fairy scenes as unreal as the ‘ stuff which 
dreams are made of.” Being quite ill, I left the party, who were preparing for the 
night’s accommodation, to their labors, and sauntered off to examine the remaining 
specimens of those old and venerable denizens of the forest, twin-growth perhaps 
with those which had furnished alike materials for the temple of SoLomon and the 
war-ships of the Pheenicians. I had not gone far before I was arrested by two names, 
carved on one of their time-worn trunks in Roman characters, but evidently of mo- 
dern date. I approached and read: ‘ Lamartine—Jvuuia. You must excuse my 
vandalism, but my recent wrongs were still burning in my bosom. Here was his 
name who had so often deceived and deluded us ; destined, as he vainly supposed, to 
go down to future generations in connection with the venerable relic it defaced. ‘I 
will have my revenge! thought I; ‘I will disappoint him !’— and full of the barba- 
rous intent, I raised a small axe, which I happened to carry in my hand, to efface the 
names. ‘Stop!’ cried a gentle voice ; and looking over my shoulder, I perceived one 
of the ladies of our party just behind me. ‘Surely, Mr. Brace,’ said she, ‘ you 
would not be so unjust as to destroy the record of a passing pilgrim’s name!’ ‘ But he 
deserves it,’ said I, ‘ for having so often deceived us.’ ‘ You forget that he is a poet, 
and entitled to his license ; but if that be not sufficient argument, see the name of his 
gentle daughter, whose sweet spirit has fled. I conjure you, by the bright eyes of 
your own lady-love, touch them not!’ What could Ido? The names of the poet- 
traveller and his lovely child were preserved. No sacrilegious hand will ever reach 
that record which the Saviour or France has carved high on the temple of Fame! 
I had some reason, however, the next day to repent my yielding mood; for when we 
arrived at the little village of Edon, at the foot of the Lebanon Mountains, we were 
entertained by the chief of the Druses, in whose house De Lamartine had remained 
some days; and there we became acquainted with a French priest, who gave us many 
particulars of the poet’s visit, and among other things, told us that he did not visit the 
cedars, owing to the inclemency of the weather; but that he employed a man to go 
and cut the names, which he wrote for that purpose on a sheet of paper ! — and yet 
he described them as though he had spent hours in contemplating their sublime old 
forms!’ . . . We have before us the third edition of ‘ Christian Songs, by the 
Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, LL.D. from which we select the following admirable 
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lines. It is but one of many beautiful effusions, of somewhat kindred character, in 
the same volume: 


‘Ou! steal not thou my faith away, | ‘ Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
Nor tempt to doubt a lowly mind, The burning waste, the black abyss ; 
Make all that earth can yield thy prey, | I shrink not from the path of pain, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind : | Which leads me to that world of bliss. 


‘ Our hope is but the sea-boy’s dream, 
When loud winds rise in wrath and gloom ; 
Our life —a faint and fitful beam 
That lights us to the cold dark tomb. 


‘Then hush, thou troubled heart! be still; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ; 
Seek thou to work thy MaKErR’s will, 
And light from Heaven shall break on thee. 


There lies beyond that dreary bourne Where strong men sink with failing breath; 
A region, where the faithful dead ’T will cheer thee in the noon of life, 


‘Yet since, as ONE from Heaven has said, | ‘’'T will glad thee in the weary strife, 
Eternally forget to mourn : ‘ And bless thee in the night of death.’ 


We were not until recently aware that Mr. Lyons was in this country. He resides 
at Philadelphia. He is certainly a feeling and tender poet. ‘The volume is published 
by the ArpLetons. . . . Up and away, town-reader, over the superb New-York 
and Erie Rail-road, to Port-Jervis, if you would have a trip that is better worth making 
than any one of the same distance out of Gotham. ‘The blue mountains, swelling 
hills, and fertile vales of Rockland and Orange ; the vast embankments and rocky 
ravines, cut by the hands of man through the lofty Shawangunk ; these of themselves 
would well repay the traveller. But more than all this; when you arrive at the pic- 
turesque village of ‘'The Port,’ as it is familiarly called, lying in the green lap of the 
valley, and around it the mountains of three States swelling up into the clear sky, that 
seems to spring like a blue dome from their summits, go you up to mine host, the 
prince of hosts, Truax, who is himself, in his ‘ fair round belly, with good capon lined,’ 
the best exemplar of his fare, and having dined sumptuously, he will put you in the 
way of betaking yourself to the ‘ Shinglekill,’ a wide and rapid trout-stream, empty- 
ing into the adjacent swift-running Delaware. Much good sport had our pleasant 
party there, thanks to the kindness and ’fore-preparation of Chief Superintendent 
Ss of Piermont, and Chief Citizen K of ‘The Pert.’ One there was of us, 
a * personable’ youth, with silky moustache, and ‘ dark-locks flowing free,’ who would 
have inveigled more trout to taste his hook, but for his habiliments. The ‘ fashionable 
plaid’ and patent-leather shoes adorned his lower members; hence, accoutred as he 
was, ‘ Old Knicx.,’ ‘ in rustic garb, thick-booted to the thighs,’ listening to his urgent 
solicitations to be borne across the deep and boiling brook, did essay to do that same. 
‘ As /Eneas did Ancuises bear,’ he took the youth upon his back and set sail for the 
other side. Now it so chanced (quite as unexpectedly as the elder WELLER’s upset of 
the coach-load of voters) that when arrived at the deepest and most tumultuous part of 
the stream, an unlucky misstep, and some little fatigue, compelled ‘ the writer hereof,’ 
although against vehement remonstrance, to set his burthen down! Have n’t been so 
‘sorry’ for several years as we were at that ‘ accident ;) and so we remarked at the 
time, but with very little effect, we thought, to the ‘ complainant,’ after he had scram- 
bled up the bank, through the tangled bushes, and sat croaking on an old log, a ‘ dem’d 
moist, unpleasant body.’ . . . ‘ Here is a very fair set-off to the affectionate letter 
from a disconsolate husband in town to his wife in the country. The lady seems to 
have been equally lonely and inconsolable : 








‘My Dear Hussy: I received your affectionate letter yesterday. (Do! —do n’t! — be quiet !) 
and it was truly welcome, (be still! you sha’nt squeeze my hand!) I assure you. You have no 
idea how lonesome (there, you have made me make a great blot!) I feel when I am separated 
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(will yout) from you; butthe assurance that I shall see you on Saturday (if you attempt such 
a thing !) is a great comfort. I look forward to that day with so much pleasure (Will! if you 
kiss me again, I'll write to Cuaries!) for you know it is delightful (there! you’ve broken 
my bracelet!) delightful (you "ve made me write delightful twice) to live in hopes. (It’s too 
late to take a ride, is’nt it?) I could not but feel pity for you when you spoke of being ‘alone 
(upon my word, Mr. Impudence, that’s three !) in the stillness of your chamber.’ It seemed as if 
I could see you, my dear Hubby, (a-c-h! do behave, will you?) as you were writing to your 
faithful little wife. I too am ‘alone’ (I’m telling a great story, now!) and thinking of the days 
that still intervene between (how becomingly your collar isturned down,) now and Saturday. 
(Not another, for the a-c-h!) The country looks beautiful, (it would be nice to take a 
short ride to the beach) but I never enjoy it while you are absent. (I declare, there are the 
horses at the door,) I have but a few minutes to conclude in, (tell JANE to bring my bonnet) as 
the mail closes (and my skirt) in a few minutes. Adieu, my dear (well I’m glad you have 
stuck yourself with a pin!) Hubby! ‘Faithfully yours, 
_ * Mary.’ 





‘Tue setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. The brightness of our 
life is gone. Shadows of evening fall around us, and the world seems but in dim re- 
flection — itself a broader shadow. We look forward into the coming, lonely night. 
The soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise, and the night is holy.’ ‘Thus speaks 
the gifted author of ‘Hyperion.’ We have experienced the truth of the sentiment, 
and within a few days have witnessed the departure to the ‘ silent land’ of a little being 
whose loss to its parents has been like ‘the setting of the sun.’ There is nothing in 
life more beautiful than the solicitude of a mother for her child. It is the purest, most 
disinterested affection, out of heaven. When the little blossom has expanded, and life 
and strength begin to develope themselves, and the innocent mind, reflecting surround- 
ing objects, tells over its little store of wealth by many an arch gesture and innocent 
expression, wrought alike upon the face of the beloved one and the heart of its doting 
parent. When its tottering steps have been followed with a ‘ fearful joy,’ until it has 
mastered that mystery; and time rolling on has brought it to its third or fourth 
year, surrounded with a thousand witcheries and endearing recollections ; when its joy 
has been like the radiance of an angel in the house, shedding beams of gladness and 
comfort every where ; when it has been the companion of its mother during the day, 
the star to which the father looks when the night cometh ; when its smile in the morn- 
ing and its farewell kiss at night have been to them as priceless jewels ; when it is 
bound to them by these countless ties; when it is the only one — and Deartu comes; 
then it is as if darkness was upon the face of the earth, and the sun had sunk, never 
to rise again. Little Bessie S has gone from us. A green leaf has fallen in the 
spring; a bud has opened for a time, and shut forever! No more that little breast 
shall heave with life, the tiny fingers play with the dark curls, the innocent prattle 
pour like a stream of rare music from her warm lips. Sheis gone! Over her lonely 





bed the grass shall weave its green covering in the spring — the snow spread its white 
mantle in the winter. The leaves of autumn will drop from the trees upon her breast, 
and she will not awaken. Sheis gone! The dew came from heaven in the night, and 
exhaled to heaven again with the breath of the morning. But her pure spirit, un- 
touched by earth, has gone to that hallowed place where there is peace, and love, and 
unending day, and joy eternal. . . . Messrs. Sropart anp Dunnam, whose piano- 
fortes, by their elegance of finish and excellence of tone, have attained so high and 
wide a reputation, have been compelled to ‘enlarge their borders.’ They have re- 
moved their sales-rooms to Number Three Hundred and Forty-three, Broadway, the 
splendid establishment formerly occupied by Messrs. W1LLIaMs AND STevEns as a look- 
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ing-glass, picture, and print-store. Messrs. Sropart anp Dunnam have had at no 


previous period so large and superb a collection of instruments as at the present mo- 





3 
ment. Nor does their supply consist of pianos alone. ‘ Musical instruments and that 5 
of all sorts,’ and of the best quality, may be ordered through their establishment. . . . A j 
PHILADELPHIA Correspondent, ‘ D. W. B.,’ appeals to us touchingly in the following son- 
net: 


ok 


Ly. 


‘TueEReE is a ray of hope which oft inspires 
My wayward muse to weave an humble strain ; 
Though weak the effort, yet sometimes remain, 
Long after they have left the trembling wires, 
Some pleasing sounds, which, as they die away, 
Linger like echoes, at the close of day. 
And the best friend who taught my muse to sing, 
Was ‘Knick.’ himself; although he comes no more ! 
I watch each mail, expecting it will bring 
To me his pleasant face ; but, as before, 
‘No Knick. to-night !’ the honest postmen say, 
‘No Knick. to-night!’ think I, and turn away 
Reluctantly, as | had done before, 
Exclaiming, * Knick, !’ ah, wilt thou come no more?’ 


Mr. Aten, send the Knickersocker regularly to Mr. ‘ D. W. B.’ ‘A little flat- 
tery sometimes does well,’ saith Ricuarp the Third ; and we are not stone, but pene- 
trable to our correspondent’s loud entreaty. . . . Mr. Cranston opens the ‘ Rocka- 
way Pavilion’ House on the first day of July. The spacious edifice has been placed 
in perfect order, and arrangements have been made to have it surpass all previous 
years, although it were quite enough if it only sustained its previous high reputation. 
One of its new attractions will be found to consist in the watchful care and courteous 
attention of our old friend, Mr. Ricuarp Carp, well known to all who have travelled 
within the last two years on the splendid Hudson steamer ‘ Empire,’ as a ‘ great card’ 
for any establishment. It will be difficult to ferret out discomfort in any sphere over 
which Mr. Carp has any control; and as for Mr. Cranston, every body knows what 
he is, in every quality of a good landlord. The glorious sea-bathing ! — the rolling 
surges! — the breeze that ‘ roughens their crests, and scatters high their spray, and 
swells the white sail’— these too are at Rockaway. . . . We presume that few 
persons read quack advertisements in the newspapers, save such as may relate to 
some malady with which themselves are afflicted. Acting upon this supposition, and 
aware of the little liability of detection, there is a Yankee in this town whose busi- 
ness is that of ‘ Certificate-Maker to Patent-Medicine Venders. ‘ My time,’ said 
he the other day to a friend of ours, ‘day and night, is occupied in receiving calls 
from ‘the afflicted.” Yesterday a consumptive sufferer called to know how I had 
been raised as it were from the dead by the use of the medicine he had seen adver- 
tised, with my name as a certifier of its virtues; but he stayed so long boring me 
with his symptoms, that he met a dropsy case in the hall, who had come on a similar 
errand. Sometimes erysipelas and dyspepsia cases meet in the same way ; but it 
does not often happen.’ He was anxious to ‘ get the business’ of the ‘ Graffenberg 
Pill Comparty,’ but we presume that close corporation do not require his valuable ser- 
vices. . . . Tuanxs to ‘C.’ for his compliment. We have a good memory, for 
which we never cease to be grateful, for it is an untold pleasure ; but the best-com- 
pacted memory, some old writer has said, is like a sieve; more of necessity slips 
through than stops upon the way; and well is it if that which is of most value be 
what remains behind. . . . ‘ How is your wife to-day? said a friend of ours to a 
French gentleman. ‘Oh! moche de sem,’ said he ; ‘ she is no better, and I am ’fraid 
ver little wads. If she is gon to die, I wish she would do it soon; I feel so unhap- 
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pie; my mind is so moche unset-tel. 


satisfied” ... 


W’en she die, I shall not be so moche dis- 
Dip you never hear a strain of music which touched a hidden 
spring in the memory, and unconsciously carried you back to some sunny day in the 
May-time of life? ‘The following little verses ‘On the Dead, by Water Savace 
Lanvor, always produce a similar feeling in our mind whenever we read them: 


‘THov in this wide cold church art laid, 
Close to the wall, my little maid! Although he might be six years old. 
My little Fanny VercuILpD! thou | Against the marble slab mine eyes 
Sole idol of an infant vow ! | Dwell fixed; and from below arise 


‘ And felt my bosom beat so bold, 


My playmate in life’s break of day, | Thoughts, not yet cold nor mute, of thee 
When all we had to do was play ! It was their earliest joy to see. 
Even then, if any other girl | One who had marched o’er Mindien’s plain 


To kiss my forehead seiz’d a curl, 

Thou wouldst with sad dismay run in, 
And stamp, and call it shame and sin. 

And should some rough intrusive boy 
Bring thee an orange, flower, or toy, 
My tiny fist was at his frill, 
[ bore my jealousy so ill: 


In thy young smile grew young again. 

That stern man melted into love, 

That father traced the line above. 

His Roman soul used Roman speech, 

And taught (ah! thou, too, thou didst teach !) 
How, soon as in our course we start, 

Death follows with uplifted dart.’ 


We once heard of a very polite Frenchman, who when asked ‘ What is the time 
o day, Sir?’ replied, ‘‘Ten o'clock, I’m very much obliged to you!’ This extra 
courteous answer reminds us of an eccentric English country nobleman, the lord of 
the manor, and a great patron of his curate, who, naturally regarding him with some 
reverence, fixed his eyes upon him one Sunday morning, during the preliminary ser- 
vice, as he observed, ‘ Let us pray.’ ‘ By all means!’ was the obliging response of 
his patron, and the petition went up. . . . ‘Tue ‘tragedy’ of ‘Jacob Leisler’ at 
the Bowery, as we learn from the daily journals, was a complete failure. It was 
shelved after the third night, having ‘ attracted’ audiences ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less.’ We hope that Mr. Murpocn, who is really a talented and most 
industrious actor, will now see that one who has utterly failed in every department of 
literature can have no farther claim to add him to his list of victims. . . . Rat- 
ROADS have become so common, that the great marvel which they present is almost 
lost to the general eye. But coming home from the Delaware ‘ Fishing-Ground’ the 
other day, by the New-York and Erie Rail-Road, we were made to feel one thing, 
which had not before struck us, and that was that it could no longer be said, in the 
words of an American poet, that 


‘ CLoups like earthly barriers stand, 

Or bulwarks of some viewless land’ 
on the borders of the horizon; for so rapid was our transit, on the broad smooth track, 
that a huge ‘ thunder-head’ far to the east, with the forked lightning playing on its 
bosom, was left a long way behind us, before we embarked on board the spacious 
steamer ‘ Erie’ for the metropolis. Another thing we remarked, as we skimmed 
safely and smoothly over the ground, as if ‘on wings of the wind,’ and that was, the 
denuding for miles together of the hitherto unproductive and rocky mountain-sides 
of their diminutive forest-growth ; a fact which presents one lesson in the ‘ political 
economy’ of rail-roads; for the iron-horse must have food, and here he finds the 
very best of ‘ browse.’ Long and short piles of wood, from eight cords to eight hun- 
dred, dot long reaches of the mountains, reminding the beholder of the annual autumn 
stores of ‘ cord-wood’ deposited around the district school-houses in the country, pre- 
cursive of roaring winter fires. . . . Pernaprs you have been down on ‘the 
island’ — Long Island of course we mean — the Island, par excellence. Well, there 
are some people there who are as wild as Camanche Indians, and never saw a brick 
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building, although born and bred within forty or fifty miles of the great setiegelie, 


A specimen of this kind rode up to the piazza of a hotel on ‘ the South Side,’ kept by 
a great wag by the name of Joun Van Biarcom. Dismounting from his horse, ‘ Be 
yedu the lan’lord”’ said he. ‘ Yes, Sir’ ‘ Wal, take my hoss under the apple-tree 
yonder, and give him tuppence worth of hay; take off his saddle and rub him down, 
and don’t give him any water yet, cos I set great store by him.’ ‘ Yes, Sir. The 
operation was duly performed. ‘What have you got to drink? ‘Qh, any thing 
you want.’ ‘Wal, heéw much a glass” ‘Sixpence.’ ‘”I’s tew much; any thing 
less? ‘* Yes, we have some cider at two cents a glass.’ ‘That’lldew. How much 
for them cookies ?’ pointing to some red-brown cushions in a mahogany case. ‘ One cent 
a-piece.’ ‘Bring me one. Got the papers? ‘Yes. ‘ Bring me them, tew.’ After 
reading all the news, drinking the cider and eating the ginger-cake with an expres- 
sion of delightful complacency, the guest rose to depart. ‘ Lan’lord, bring up my 
hoss, rub him off ag’in, and yeéu can give him a drink neéw.’ The horse was rub- 
bed down and brought up. ‘ Heéw much do I owe yeéu” ‘ Five cents, Sir; thank 
you. One cent change, Sir; you gave me sixpence.’ ‘ Wal,’ said the ultra ‘ Libe- 
ral,’ as he mounted his horse, ‘ I can tell yeéu one thing, lan’lord: yeéu keep a darn’d 
good house here, and if any of my friends are coming this way, I'll tell ’em to stop 
and paternize yedu!’ . . . We have received a‘Circular of the Richmond Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies, at Staten Island ;? and knowing as we do the estimable 
gentleman under whose charge it is, we can cordially commend the institution to the 
regard and patronage of the public. The building, which is large and commodious, 
with all the modern improvements of hot-air furnaces, ventilation, etc., stands about 
a mile from the pleasant village of Richmond, which is in constant communication 
with the city, and commands one of the most beautiful, varied and extensive views on 
the island, embracing, beside the charming inland view, New-York bay, the Nar- 
rows and the ocean, with all their surroundings and accessories of loveliness. Mr. 
J. W. Frazer, A. M., the Principal, is an accomplished scholar, with a talent at in- 
struction, (a rare merit,) and his assistants will be of the first order. All the branches 
of learning necessary to an accomplished lady will be taught by the best masters ; 
nor will the moral and physical well-being of the inmates be lost sight of. Indeed, 
we are satisfied, that in all respects the Richmond Female Seminary will win for it- 
self a reputation second to po kindred establishment in the country. It has our 
warmest wishes for its success. . . . ‘ To Be or Not to Be,’ it seems to us, must be 
a ‘ personal’ sketch, the writer’s implied denial to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
detest, with him, and to quite as great a degree, 
—— ‘those spiritual hedgers, 
Who back their rigid Sabbaths, so to speak, 
Against the wicked remnants of the week ;’ 
but at the same time we should reluct at being accessory to a prying inquisitiveness 
into matters merely, private; and such we take to be the character of the incidents 
contained in the long paragraph which commences the third page of our correspond- 
ent’s manuscript. . . . Reaper, if you wish to see how ‘ mirrors are held up to 
nature’ in New-York, just step into the magnificent new establishment of Messrs. 
WituiaMs anp Stevens, Number 353, Broadway. Nothing can exceed the improve- 
ment which has been effected within the last five or six years in mirrors and the taste- 
ful framing of pictures ; and to no American manufacturers are the public so much 


indebted for this, as to the enterprising firm mentioned above. We were surprised to 
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hear that all the designs of their frames, which in beauty and variety exceed any 
thing we ever before saw, are original. It seemed to us that the force of taste and 
gracefulness of form ‘ could no farther go.’ The establishment is indeed one of the 
wonders of the city ; nor is it surpassed, we are credibly informed, by any similar one 
in the world. Vast wall-mirrors, which would reflect a regiment of soldiers, are ar- 
ranged in spacious side-cases along the whole length of the store ; while elsewhere 
may be seen the lesser glasses, down to the smallest that would serve a lonely old 
bachelor to hang against a window in his solitary attic. Nothing however impressed 
us more forcibly than the rare paintings, English, Frefich, Italian and American, and 
prints, plain and colored, of every description, in line, lithograph and mezzotint, the 
earliest specimens of which are regularly received from abroad. These may be ex- 
amined under an ample sky-light of ground-glass, forty feet in length ; a desideratum 
in all similar places in this town, which we are glad to find Messrs. WILLIAMS AND 
Stevens have had the good taste to supply ; for much depends upon the quiet and 
beautiful effect of light upon prints, the London specimens of which, in these days, 
are only second to fine oil paintings. We commend, alike to citizens and strangers, 
the noble establishment whose character we have rather indicated than described, as one 
of the rare objects of interest for which our metropolis is so remarkable. . . . Wer 
have omitted until now to call attention to the superb engraving, in the highest style 
of the art of celature, of ‘ Trumbull’s Declaration of Independence, by Mr. W. L. 
Ormssy, at Number 116, Fulton-street, and at the office of the Knickersocker, 
where, as our readers may have discovered by the advertisement of the publisher, it 
may be obtained gratis, in connection with the Magazine. It is a picture which 
should be in the parlor of every true American. It has already had a very extensive 
sale. . . . We think it was Major Briss who told us, during what was to us 
a most pleasant sitting in the sanctum one night until ‘the wee short hours ayont 
the twal,’ of a man in Mexico who was supposed to be dying from fever, suddenly 
starting up from his cot on hearing his friends speaking of his near dissolution and of 
the probable cost of his funeral expenses, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! the devil !—that’s 
too much! I can’t spare that amount for burial-money! I’ll get-well first!” And 
he did actually recover. We recently heard an officer in the navy describe a similar 
feeling on his own part. While lying prostrate and helpless with the dysentery at 
Tampico, his mess-room companions would now and then come in, always exclaiming, 
‘Good Heavens! how poor B looks! He is going to make a die of it!’ ‘This 
put me,’ said he, ‘upon my good behaviour,’ and I was determined to disappoint 
them —and I did! . . . Tue reader’s attention will be arrested and rewarded by 
‘The Batile Fieldsof Early American Eloquence, in preceding pages. ‘This paper 
is from the capable pen of Rev. E. L. Macoon, of Cincinnati, a clergyman of the 





Baptist persuasion, and a writer of great force and originality ; while all who have heard 
his oral discourses, will concede to him oratorical powers of the first'order. His recent 
address in behalf of the ‘American Baptist Home Missionary Society,’ at the First 
Baptist Church in Broome-street, was one of the most forcible, original, instructive and 
entertaining of all the unpremeditated speeches of all the anniversaries put together 5 
and we have only to regret that our space does not permit us to prove this by extracts. 
Mr, Macoon has a work in the press of Messrs. Baker anp Scrisner, entitled ‘ The 
Orators of the American Revolution. We shall afford our readers a ‘taste of its 


quality’ in our next. . . . Is’r it Cowrer who says that ‘ most writers would rather 


cut off the ends of their children’s noses, because their friends thought them too long, 
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than make any alteration in their literary progeny to suit the tastes of others?” Our 
own experience has generally been (with exceptions, certainly,) that it is your writers 
of ‘ secondary formation,’ geologically speaking, who come under this category. What 
amusing incidents we could record on thistheme! . . . Messrs. BarrLert anp WEL- 
rorb, Astor-House, under the bequest of the ‘ Smithsonian Institute’ at Washington, have 
issued, for subscribers only, one of the most superbly-printed and illustrated works we 
have lately seen. It is a description of the ‘Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley” ‘The work, which is in imperial quarto, printed with large cleanly-cut types, 
on the finest paper, and liberally illustrated by engravings in the first style of the art, 
comprises the results of extensive original surveys and explorations of earth-works for 
defence and sacred purposes, as enclosures, mounds, ete., with articles found in them, 
as implements and ornaments of metal, weapons of stone, ornaments of stone, bone, 
shell, sculptures, carvings, crania, etc.,eic. 'The authors are E.G. Squier and E. H. 
Davis, Esqrs.; and they have made a work second to no ene of its character in authen- 
ticity, interest andvalue. . . . A FRIEND tells that he knows a certain distinguished 
legal gentleman in this State who never gets ‘ excited’ with drink except when there is 
a fire in the little village where he lives. _ At a late conflagration there, he headed the 
line of fire-buckets, and as fast as they were passed to him he threw them, buckets and 
all, into the fire ; crying all the while, ‘Pass on the buckets! pass up the buckets!’ 
The ‘error’ was discovered at length, and ‘judgment reversed’ —‘with costs.’ . . . WE 
commend to the espeeial attention of our readers two works recently published by Mr. 
J.S. Reprievp, Clinton-Hall. ‘Hogarth’s Musical Biography’ and ‘The Seamstress.’ 
The first will recommend itself strongly to all who are interested in the great names 
of the musical world, past and present, and the second will win the admiration and 
pin-money of the ladies, ‘ will they nill they ; being ‘just what they want, and what 
they must ‘just have” . . . ‘T'he Hamilton House, at the Narrows, accessible in 
an hour from New-York, by land or water, a dozen times in a day, and occupying a 
site wholly unmatched for variety and beauty of land and ocean views, cool breezes 
and pleasant grounds, has been opened for the season by Mr. Hawtrey D. Crapp, an 
enterprising and accomplished landlord. ‘The house has been put in perfect order, its 
grounds greatly improved and beautified, and nothing will be omitted that attention, 
courtesy (and the markets) can produce, to make the ‘ Hamilton House’ second to 
none of its class. . . . ‘The Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence and Manuscripts,’ in three large volumes, is a work of too 
great variety of interest to be hastily discussed. It will receive adequate notice in our 
next. . . . We have seldom been more gratified than with the appearance of the 
crowded ‘Mechanics’ School, at the recent examination, in all its departments. The 
young girls all in white, the boys, so neatly dressed, and both so orderly, the instruction 
so thorough and agreeably imparted; these were the characteristics of that interesting 
exhibition. . . . Exrenpep notices of the pictures in the National Academy of De- 
sign, of néw journals, and editorial changes in old contemporaries, with several brief 
reviews of new works, including volumes of prose and poetry, and many late favors 
of correspondents, are unavoidably omitted until next month. . . - A New and 
very beautiful edition of the gifted Lucy Hoorer’s poems is on the eve of publica- 
tion. . . . Goop Gracious’ ‘how old Tempus does Fugit!’ Here we are at the 
end of our Thirty-First, and on the eve of commencing the Thirty-Second Volume 
of the Knickerbocker! That volume, health being spared — and, thanks to an over- 
ruling Provipence, ours has always been uninterrupted, and we feel now as lifeful as 
a boy of eighteen —shall not be surpassed by any of its predecessors. 
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